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CATALOGING PREP 


Chenges in agricultural production to meet war and defense needs 
are vitel eurrent gee late ae in agricultural policy. Because of the 
relatively slow progress ¥ ith which ene changes can be made, and be- 
cause of possiple serious Meets tments that way follow if shanees are 
made unwisely, it is important that vrogrems be developed that will meet 
the emergency demands and at the samo time conform as nearly as possible 
with long-time desirable adjustments. 


This report gives the results of a s tudy made in the summer of 
1941 to bring together deta on the present agriculture] situation in the 
Seven Par Western States and to chtain an indicetion of what might be ex 
pected to occur during the next few years under certain assumptions as to 
continuation of the present emergency defense program. Situations change 
rapidly during such emergency periods and expectations vary accordingly. 
On the basis of the assumptions mace, this report summarizes informed 
opinion of many specialists in the ficld of agriculture in this region 
as to future expectations and changes in production, presents conclusions 
regardimg desireble changes in the agricultural pattern, and suggests 
some methods by which desirable adjustments may be achieved. Some 
tentative long-time desirable goals are suggested as a reference point 
for evaluating the effects of the omergency demands upon the State and 
regionsl agricultural economy. Similer reports are being prepared for 
the other agricultural regions of the United States. 


This study preceded the announcement by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in September 1941 of a Ferm Defense Program for 1942, calling 
upon farmers of the Hation to increase production in certain food 
products, especially milk, eggs, meat, and specified truck crops, and 
esteblishing national goa ie for 1942. Because preliminary findings 
from this study were available at the time national goals were allo- 
cated tentetively to States, the material included here served as a 
reference for ‘such Dy eeu ad ats: Since national goals were determined 
independently on the besis of expected demands in 1942, the tentative 
ellocations of rational goals to States differ in some instances from 
the expected changes that were arrived st in this study. 


It is felt that this report should be of current valuo to those 
professional workers in i oa vine and to farm leaders who will be 
taking an active part in the Farm Defense Progrom during the next few 
months, Lime has not Sees a thorough review and revision of pre- 
liminary drafts, but it is believed that the chief discrepancies and 
inconsistencies have been eliminated. Further consideration of 1942 
defense goals might suggest additional revisions, but such changes 
probably would affect the conclusions only in © minor way. 
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Introduction 

Defense Needs and Problems.- War and defense activities have created, 
and will continue to create during the emergency period, numerous and 
severe adjustments in our nutional economy. Agriculture hes been thought 
of as an industry with chronic surpluses. With the increase in indus- 
trial activity eccompanied by a rising consumer purchasing power and 
increased demands for food shipments under the Lend-Lease Act, however, 
the agricultural situetion will change drastically. ‘Some commodities 
probably will change from surpluses to actuel shortages. In industry, 
instances have developed recently in which previously considered excess 
capacity proved to be entirely insufficient to mect defense demands, as 
in the production of steel and aluminum. Agriculture at present is in 
& somewhat more favcrable position with regard to total productive ‘cepa- 
city. Itimust plan’ its adi«tments, however, well in advance of expected 
demands. Many individual units are involved, operating under greatly 
varying netural conditions end requiring, for many agricultural commodi- 
ties, more than one season to make the desired adjustments. Every feas- 
ible effort should be made to anticipate demands and to be prepared to 
meet new situations as they arise. On the other hand, in making plans 
to adjust agriculturai production to special nceds, cons ideration must 
be given to whether these emergency demands can be met without jeopardiz- 
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ing the future, whether they move in the same or opposite direction 
desirable adjustments, and what, if anything, can be done to bring abou 
the needec shifts. oo ; 


: Encouragement has been given to producers recently to increase — 
production of pork, dairy products, eggs, poultry, dried beans, and 
vegetables. Some estinates indicate that increases by as much as 25 
or 30 percent of the 1939 production will be necessary to supply both 
domestic needs and British needs for some of these products. Drastic 
shifts in production techniques nd cnergies are thus portended. 


Agriculture in the Far West is extremely heterogeneous, produces” eh 
a wide range of products under many climatic conditions, and in many ee 
areas has not pecane stabilized because of relatively recent settlement 
and development. the impacts of war and defense activities will vary / 
by area&s within the region, depending upon such factors as the type of 
farming, adaptability to change, and neamess to defense activities. 
Farmers in each area will have to consider ai pertinent factors 
affecting them if they are to teke advantage of opportunities and 
make the greatest contribution to national defense. 


Tine Periods Considered.- This report summarizes the results of a 
a study made to estimate adjustments likel:y to o¢cur in agriculture be= 
tween now and the 1945-45 period, under certain assumptions as to indus- 
trial activity and farm prices. Major consideration is given to what is 
expected to cccur under the assumed situations and to whet adjustments © 
are desirable and should take place, particularly where these appear to 
differ from these that the eeeeany situation might dictate. 


PA 


In considering problems of regional adjustments in agriculture 
at the present, two tine periods should be given consideration. The 
first is the immediate emergency period created by war and defense 
needs, which for purpcses cf this report is assumed to extend through ~ 
1945, and the second is the long-time desirable which should prevail 
when the economy has returned to a more normal situation. 

Assumptions Made.- The following assumptions have been made aso 
to the 1943-45 period: 


\ 


4. 


(1) Continuation of war, with an "all-out" defense program in ga 
the United States; or, if wr ends, active participation by the United — 
States in world rehabilitetion, with loans or gifts of industrial and — 
_ agricultural goods to. foreign countries sufficient.to replace the 
effects of the defense program, 


(2) An increase in capacity to produce steel ard other essential 
materials. pee 


(3) Full utilization cf available nenfarmlabor, except 1 milli 
for turnover and 1.5 million for military purposes. . 


(4) Increase in ta axation not sufficient to abserb ‘the inerea 
in national income payments to individuals. Fe 
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(5) Continuation of agricultural programs and loans as now con- 
stituted. . 


On the basis of these assumptions and attendant estimates of prob- 
able national income payments, prices to be expected during the 1943-45 
period were estimated for the major agricultural commodities. These esti- 
mates indicate a variable increise in prices, with prices of livestock and 
livestock products higher in general than crop prices. likewise, produc- 
tion costs are expected to be hirher, particularly for such exnense items 
as machinery, fertilizer, and hired labor, which will in part offset the 
higher prices received (sce tables 11, 12, and 13 for assumed prices and 
costs). 


Approach Used.- With these assumptions as a working basis, an 
effort was made to Bit ains for each State the probable adjustments 
in production of agricultural products. A number of well-informed 
individuals in each State were consulted to obtain an informed judgment 
as to probable farmer response under the assumed conditions of price 
and cost. 


Major steps in this procedure were as follows 
(1) Determine the probable contraction or expansion of total, crop 

acres from such factors as new irrigation developments, land clearing, 

reforestation, and submarginal land retirement, by the 1943-45 period. 


(2) Within this relatively fixed total acreage, appraise the 
alternative advantages of various crop and livestock enterprises as 
Suggested from a consideration of the assumed prices and costs. 


(3 ) Ascertain the pro ..ble acreage of crops under control pro- 
grams, such as for wheat and cotton, assuming that present programs con- 
Tanue°in effect. 


(4) For livestock shifts, estinate the probable increase in needs 
for feed and convert to. a crop-acre basis, as a check on the availability 
of feed resources. Generally anzy increases will be borne by the feed 
crops and pasture, 4s range capacity is highly inflexible. 


(5) Appraise the resulting estimates to ascertain if they (a) are 
consistent with total acreage limitations and interrelationships of one 
enterprise with another, and (b) realistically reflect farmer response 
to price in the local area or State, in the past. 


The second phase of the study was to appraise and evaluate the 
expected shifts in production in view of the farmers' and the regional 
or national economic interest, both for the short-term 1945-45 period 
and the long-time normal. Wher re "expected" differs from "desirable", 
attempts are made to suggest remedies or to caution against certain 
actions that may later prove undesirable. 
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Agricultural Resources of the Kegion 
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The seven Fer Western States have a total land area of 454 million 
acres--or 24 percent of the land area of continental United States. 
Range and forest lands constitute by far the greatest percentage of the 
land area of the region, but croplands are of greater economic import- De 
ance. Croplands sare of three major types: Irrigeted lands of the inland: 
end coastal valleys, dry farm lands, and humid farm lands of the coastal. 
areas’. 


Less than 6 percent of the land area of the region was in crop- 
land in 1939 (table Lee varying by Stetes from less than i percent in 
Nevada to almost 15 percent in Washington. Of the 17.8 million acres 
ef cropland harvested in 1939, slightly more than 8 million aeres, or 
46 percent, were irrigated. ae addition to cropland harvested, there 
were 1.8 million acres of irrigated pasture. The percentage of cropland 
harvested that wes irrigated varied from 99 percent in Nevada where 
rainfall over the entire State is so low that irrigation is essential 
in practically all areas for crop production, to-only 11 percent: in 
Washington, where large areas of crops are grown without irrigation in 
the humid coestel belt arid in the eastern dry farm areas. 
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Rangelands.- Possibilities for ready edjustment to changed con- 

ditions differ greatly among the verious classes of land. The use of 

rangelands on the whole is rather inflexible, as'to both kind and in- ¢ 
tensity of use. Although some ranges are equally suitable for cattle 
and for sheep, many range areas are jeriniweie better adapted to one or 
the other kind of livestock. The intensity of use of most public ranges fb 
is now under the control of the Forest Service. or the Grazing Service. 
As the policies of these Services exert oan influence on the use of pri- 
vately owned ranges, the range livestock industry will be affected by 
these policies as well as by changes in the general economic situktion, 


Timber production is the most important economic use of forest 
areas, but in many areas, especially in the northwest, grazing, water= 
shed protection, and recreation are important complementary uses. In 
the intermeuntain area the mountain ranges provide most of the summer 
grazing, while spring-fall and winter grazing occurs mainly in the 
lower semi-desert ranges. 


Dry-land farming areas.- The outstending dry-fearm territory is 
the wheat region of the Pacific Northwest, in northern Idaho and 
eastern Oregon and Washington. Other principal areas are in south- 
eastern Idaho and in parts of the Central Valley of California. Most 
of the dry-farm land is cropped in alternate years and a considerable 
acreage is farmed Sea TPG oeing cropped only when a combination 
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of favorable moisture conditions and wheat prices make these high-risk 

areas seieisciset In 1939 there were 7 million acres of idle or fallow 

land, most of which was in the dry-farm areas. This acreage is equal F, 
¥ 


to 72 percent of the nonirrigated acreage of cropland harvested, Two- 
thirds of the idle or fallow cropland is in the three Pacific Northwest 
States, mainly in the dry land wheat-growing areas. Most of the re- 
mainder is in Celifornis, with relatively little in Nevada, Arizona, 
and Utah. 


Table 1.- Land use in seven Far Western States, 1939 
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4,048 6,6 731 
Utah ST Pr A eee Dre oy § 206 986 761 1¢ ore 
Waehingsoons, 42,865 § 6,229 14.5 570 409 ll 494 
Region 2 455,545 25,438 56 Lt, coe 6, L14 4.6 9,950 
United States Census: of Agriculture, 1940. 


1/ Includes cropland harvested, crop failure, end cropland idle or. fallow 
Ee / Includes irrigated cropland harvested and irrifatve 


ossible adjustments in the dry-land wheat areas to changed.ccono-= 
Mic conditions vary with precipitation. In the relatively moist areas, 
such as. eastern washington and nerthern ideho, dry peta peas, berley; 
Breeuclover pasture, alfaifa hay and ee eos offer some alternatives 
©o wneat. In the fe erméedisate zone there is no economically feasible 

» so alternate whest and fallow continue through the 
Werious vic era id chanting moisbure and economic conditions, while 
in the more arid parts the wheat-fallow system is disrupted by large- 
scale abandonment during: pefidds ofttow prices‘or during an extended 
period of subnecrmal p precipitation. 
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Humid Coastal Areas.- Creplands in the humid areas west of the 


Cascade Range in Oregon and ee encg the coastal areas of Cali- 
fornia usually heave several alternatives for both crop and livestock 
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production, which permits adjustment ee changed concitions. These areas 
are important in dairy and poul ity y procuction anc grow numercus fruit and 
specialty crops, though they contain a relatively minor percentage of the 
eropland of the region. With the exception of additional clearing of 
eutb-over titiber Lands, and reclametion by drainage, the pcessibilities 

for expansion ere rather limited. 


Irrigated Lands.- Irrigation on approximately 10 million acres 
forms the backbone of much-of the agriculture and social development in 
the West. The major irrigated areas are located. in central Washington, 


enti 


central and eastern Oregon, southern Idaho, central Utah, southern Arizona, 
and California. Scattered throughout the range areas are small irrigated 


areas that produce the feed and pasture on which much of the range live- 
stock depends for winter feed. 


Irrigated lands, particularly those having the better grades of 
soil, frequently have e wide range of possible uses, which permits wide 
shifts in use if the needs of the nation should demand an adjustment in 
types of crops grown, The altematives sre many, esvecially where the 
growing seasons are year-long, as in southern Arizona and California 
Good soil management gensrally requires a rotation with a eonsiieneem 

réage of leguminous crops or pasture, but allows a wide choice among 


row crops end grains. The relative profitableness of various crops aris- 


ing out of cost-price relationships becomes the determining factor in 
inducing changes in acreage of various crops. A large increase in 
suger beets, potatoes, field beans, field peas, onions, or in the acre- 
age of many vegetables in irrigate od areas ig pnysically possible. 


California in 1959 had 4.3 million acres or about 43 percent of, 
the irrigated land in the seven Far western States. mee wes second 
in importance with almost 2 million acres irrigated, ard Oregon third 
with about 1 million acres. other fovr States had ae We million 
to less than 1 million ecres. These lands vary widely in productivity. 
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The limiting factor to expansion of agricul mre in most parts of 
the western States is water rather than land. Dur ing much of the 1930's 
precipitation throughout the region, particularly in the Southwest, wes 
below that of the 1920's, so that in many areas irrigated’ acreage was 
reduced, and in other areas less water was applied than was needed for 
high yields. Luring the pest winter precipitation has been much above 
normal, PU agi ne plentiful supplies of water in storage reservoirs and 
recharging underground weter supplies. In Arizona, for example, water 
Supplies in reservoirs are the greatest on record ard are sufficient 
for @ normal irrigation use for 2) years. This gives the basis Tor ex. 
pansion ebove the unusually dry years of the recent past. 


New-lana Developments.- Reclamation developments now under con- 
struction or investigation in the region will eventually supply water 
for many thousand Pee Rea ke crop acres. Most of theso, including the 
Columbia Basin project in Washington and the Central Valley project in 
California, the two Hi eR are nov expected to affece Se ais in 
1943-45, 


Some new irrigetion projects are bein 
present, and other areas soon will be ava 
jects gererally require several years be and and yields are well 
developed, these projects are not expected to edd material ly to produc- 
tion during the 1943-45 period even though some 200,000 acres of new 
land are expected to be available for settlement OS 1941 anc 1945, 
These projects are principally the Roza in Washington, the Black Canyon 


g opened for settlement at 
lable, bub because new pro- 
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-.in Ideho, the Deschutes in Oregon, and the Gila in Arizona. Of the ares 


now irrigated, 110,000 acres will be supplied with supplemental weter 
during this same period, which should previde for some increased yields 
or for shifts to mere intensive crops in the areas affected, 
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in irrigation projects in Arizona there have been approamately 
150,000 acres of lend idle or fallow becsuse of lack of water. With more 
plentiful supplies of water end uncer favorable pri ce: stimulus these-acrex 
are expected to be brought into production. Much cf the land is part of 
existing farm units which can be $xpanded reedily. ; 


Extension of pumping projects, particularly in Arizona end Calif- 
ornia, 18 hazardous and should be discouraged for the most part becatise 
such expension tends tc lower ground-water supplies and increase costs. 


bo the post-war pericd, considered to be the years 
1946 to 1950, new irrigation developments will be of. greater importance 
thon in the 1941-45 period. Projects now being settled will .heve become 
more fully develcped and more productive, while a much greater acreage of 
new lanc end supplemental water supplies probably will be aveilable. The 
Case-Wheeler and Water Utilization programs will assist in’ developing 
supplemental water rescurces. 


“Looking shend to 
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lost of the easily developed irrigation projects have already been 
constructec. Those remaining for development are larger, more expensive, 
or ,of multiple-purpose type which are better adapted to public than pri- 
vate developments, Projects now under construction or investigation «re 
largely handled by the Pureau of Reclamation. Estimates of that agency 
indi cate’a probable irrigation develcpment during 1946 to 1950 of: 600 to 
700 thousand acres of new land and supplemental water supplies to approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 acres, the ‘lettcr tyne of development primarily in the 
Central Velley’ project of California and the Boise Valley of Ideho. Rate 
of develcpment will cepend upon appropriations am upon econcmic condi- 
ticns. If public policy in the post-war period calls for a large exten- 
sion cf public works anc the provision of settlement opportunities, it ‘is 
entirely possible that more land+then the above will be developed. Com- 
pleticn of these projects should permit the retirement of submarginal 
firming areas, | 


Clearing cf cut-cver lends “in western Washington and Oregon will 
provide some new farm land, but this development will be slow unless 
greatly augmented funcs sre -madé:avuilable to finance this operation 
through some program similar to that now used in developing irrigation 
bro jects. 


Because of the uncertainty of development, the timing, and the 


use of such projects, considerations of "lcnz-tine desirable”, dis- 





cussec later in various parts of this report, were made on the basis 
of agricultural resources ncw evailable or definitely to be mede avail- 


able by 1945. New developments after 1945 were ignored in such calcula- 
heens of long-time desirable. 
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Cost of Hired Labor 


Farm wage rates may be expected to be almost 50 percent fignse 
1943-45 than in 1939, Increases will be felt most in the coastal area. 
because of nearness to large defense industries, but the scarcity of f 
lebor will be felt in var ying degrees wherever ea ae labor is 


Inereased labor costs to farmers all be felt most in fruit and 
truck crops, and in such intensive field crops as hops and sugar bee 
Higher costs will tend to discourage expansion, and in some cases may 
cause contraction in output, particularly in some truck crops wher a 
delay of even a few days in obtaining pb oe may be disastrous. 

Ler enade labor costs will be felt more on the large commercial 
farms then on femily-size farms. Where facilities sre available on 
smaller farms and the farmer's time and that of his family have not 
been fully utilized, it is to be expected that one or two more cows, a 
few more chickens, a few more crop acres, or more Leeeeee crops. will 
frequently be added.. 


With relatively higher prices in prospect for livestock end tives 


stock products than for most crops, some shifts to livestock and away a 


from crops requiring a great deal of hired labor may occur. Feed crops 
thus may be expected to compete more effectively with cash crops that ~ 
require a great deal of labor. Higher wages constitute an increased — 
stimulus to further mechanization of farm operations. — 


Regional and State Estimates 


Estimates of expected acreage and production, together with © ; 
estimates in terms of desirable for both the 1942-45 and the long-time 
period are given for the entire region in table 2. This table summar. e 
izes the data for all States of the region and is referred to fre- 
quently throughout this report. Similar date for each of the seven 
States of the region appear in the appendix, 
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able 2.- Far Western Region crop and livestock production; 1939 


1045-45 expected and desirable, and long-time desirable 


actual, 
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: S : 1944-45 “—s Percentage 3. 
; re ; 1969  sEstimated acreage ov: change | from ,Long-time Potg 
Items sUmit ; 20681 number & production: 193 Toe UA Pe ‘change 
oy Bree ae 1/ Seat Seana ap ee aw (tentatine), from 
My ee ee st eG Expected | ‘Desira ‘d1e necte Ava atin ef 1959 
: : (000) (O00). ~ (000) (000) 
amber of farms ; Noe ¢: 567 4: Ot Le) Bod «A + 1 San 370} ee 
fieerend in ifarms;Acres; 110,750 110,800 110,800. + * 116,800 * 
Cropland 3/ sAeres:; 25,438 26,030 25,780 + 2 + 1 25,480 * 
Wheat S 2 :Acres: 4,462 4,805 4,425 + 7 - il 4,299 -4 
eDus ee OMNES, He a) OO Oe ir: \7. + 2 98,513 ter 
Rye sACIGS + &6 88 Sy otc +1 71 -17 
eB: Ps Os 1,004 992 "+ 3 Pe 780 -20 
Corn-all purposes:fA.cres; 2.06 266 Fas en +24 36 Lia 
: Bue ; f ERS: 8,251 gs a wel +27 10,012 +39 
Oats, for grain: ;Acres, 925 846 Sea «DB -1ll “686 =26 
: Bue : 54,977 Sa 30,746 -9 -11 25,008 -28 
Rarley sAcres: 1,784 Ciao oy lOOe ke +28 2,058" io 
CREEL ac esse ythe lak 62,156 Staee sy, rad +35 60,510 #23 
Rice Acres; 120 138 oo. 8 +15 1.20 0 
+isBile ee 9,000 3,489 9,490 +5 +5 8,436 - 6 
Flaxseed :Acres;: 39 AGE B00 N10) hao 2305. SOE 
Bs 2,065 3,870 3,570 +71 +71 2,930 +41 
Beans (dry -ACres > 4.50 4.97 Ao AAO + 5 397 =12 
edible) ; Cwt.: 0,052 5,891 D,699* +'6 + 3 4,934 11 
Hay, all exclud- ;Acres; 5,918 6,033 6,168 +.¢ + 4 6,504 +10 
ing sorghups ; Tons; te git 13,475 Ao pg e twa te el +135 14,512 +19 
Alfalfa sAcress 4,618 3,176 3,268 +13 +16 3,535 +25 
Sons 5 & ,026 9,508 9,788 +18. +22 10,577 +2 
Sorghums, all * : 
except sirup ;Acres; L167 205 205. +50 +50 185 +35 
Sugar beets 4/  sAcres: 311 317 BAN fi Deane, 343 +10 
+ Tons; 4,683 462 4,420 <9 - 6 4,826) ae 
Potatoes sACres ; 302 309 De tcc - 1 G06qg am 
. 2 BU ete OB OCG 66,595 64,095 - 3 - 7 65,0€0 - 5 
Swecetpotatoes sACres's 10 10 10 QO 0 10 O 
; Pins > Pr 1,200 eo 1,200 0 O 1,200 0 
Apples,commercial: Bu. ;: 39,893 55 4800 55,800 -10 -10 61,250 22 
Peaches > Bus : 26,651 + 22,600 £6,650 -15 -15 24,280 - 9 
Oranges sBoxes; 44,924 4.5 ,,G50 45,650 +.2 + 2 40,500 ~10 
Grapefruit :Boxes: 4,675 4,900 £y S00 ed Fer al 3,800 22 
Cotton sAcres: motes) 615 DSO +19 = anf 45 - 5 
:Bales;: S52 704 638 +8 ~ 2 565 16 
Commercial :Acres ; 666° 586 oe Shits Sake + 5 Teo) wae 
vegetables 5/ : Tons: 2,925 3,013 SOST ska ile +S 3,185 + 9 
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Table 2.- Fer Western Region crop and livestock production; 1959 actual, 
1943-45 expected and desirable) and long-time desirable - Continued 























: : F 1943-45 ~", Percentage ¢ kine 

5 eis , Pe CBE 

: : 1959 ¢sHEstimated acreage or ; change from CRE a ae 

Item sUnit ;: actual + number & production ¢ 1939 Maines o ee 

: 1/ een aeemmcarermr mmm mmm ree 

° sed, e _ a : e ; - . ote et : e 
i 4 Expected , Desirable ected: cy eee 2/ : 1939 
‘ : (000) (000) (000) (000) 

Beef & veal pro= ; : 
auction, live : : 


weight ; Lbs.:1,388,780 1,498,195 1,540;400 +8 411 1)573,500%is 


oe 


Pork production, 
live weight : Lbs.; 449,478 955,740 680,090 +19 +91 515,000 +15 


oe 
o* 


Lamb & mutton 
production, : : 


oe 
° 


live weight <2. USeq KOCOLGSO 505,116 BIL GIG. sn - Od 509,321. =55 
Milk cows, Z-yre : : 

old and over =: : 

January 1 Noe : 1,647. 1,845 ey OkO eH iss aa 1,967 ~ eig 


ee ee 


Milk production ; Lbs.:9,610,000 11,569,400 12,018,600 420 +25 11,614,300 +21 


e 
. 


Wool shorn :'LbSe: 99 008 94,775 95,525 -— 4° - 4 102,564 +4 4 
Chicken egg pro- : 

duction ee DOD eth Wc (os pou 346,350 559,250 +25 +50 3358 5.200) te 
Chickens raised ; Noe ;: 41,409 02,414 54,062 +427 +51 48,662 +18 
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- oe) hess than 0,0 percent’. 











17 Number of farms, acres of all land in farms, and acres of cropland were obtained 
from the 1939 Census of Agriculture; all other data were obtained from the Agricultus 
ral.Marketing Service unless. otherwise noted. Production figures are for the year 
1939; number of milk cows is for January 1, 1940, 

of Does not include reclamation developments that will occur after 1945. 

o/ Includes cropland harvested, crop failure, and eropland idle or fallow, but does 
not include plowable pasture. 

4/ Acreage and production of sugar beets for the States of Oregon and Washington 
were obtained from the 1939 Census of Agriculture. 


5/ Production estimated at 4,4 tons per acre, 


Feed Grains, Hay, and Pasture 
Eneouragement of Martetinoks a must be accompanied usually 
by on expansion of feed production, This is particularly true of Cairy- 
Hoang, but also affects expansion of “beat production inasmuch as ranze 
 @xpansion is definitely limited 


Feed Grains 


Wheat.- Feeding of surplus wheat is a cesirable program, and it 
is expected “thet vhent will be fed in greater quantities to livestock, 
_ Relatively high prices for wheat, however, es a result of the loan 
program will discourage a large expansion in this direction unles 
special action is taken, . 

The AAA program is attempting to reduce the sereage of Nain 
Waiver of total farm allotments, however, will permit use of acrea 
released from wheat for gredun tion Ol. Other grains or grain nay, es 
cently classed es "soil depleting", Continuation of such modifications 
is desirable, at lesst during the emergency poriod. 


Barley,- Increased demands for feed grains will be met in large 
part by ir ine reascd acreezges of barley. in California, some expansion 
inte lower grade lends will cccur, particularly around the edge of the 
Secramento and San Jonzquin Velteya, And. 16 2s expected there wil lopew 
@ cmsiderable shift to barley on lands now producing grain hay. Al< 
_ most one-third of the California crop is used fcr malting purpceses. 
aBarley for malting will continue to compete with barley for feeding, 

' so no reduction in the acreage of nalting barley is fcreseen, 


in Utah there has’ been a marked shift from oats to barley on 
irrigated farms. this shift will be further accelerated by an Exten- 
sion program recommending the newly develeped Velvon harley. 


In the irrigatee aréas of the Pacific Northwest, barley, as well 
as oats and wheat, serves as a nurse crop. In these irrigated areas 
it is desirable that barley; because of its ae as a feed grain and 
_ superior nurse crop, be substituted for oats. A large acreage of barley 
is grown withous irrigation in the Palouse area Me Washington and Idaho. 
Mest of the anticipe tod increase in barley acreage in tho Pacific North- 
west by 1945-45 is expected to secur in this erea, by replacement of 
wheat ond some fellew gercres, Greater production of barley would _ 
tend to encourase inervesed numbers cf livestccke--a desirable long- 
time development for the Pelouse area, 


The incrensed planbines of berley and the shifts from other feed 
ims to barley ars expected to increase acreage of barley by an esti- 
ean 000 eores over ene 1935-39 average of 1,543,000 acres, This 


“shift tec ria is elisada a ace way, It is ees this eee 
large portion of the increased demand fcr feed grains will be 




















creased double cropping with barley am wheet in irrigated areas. 


be noticeable. 








Micrsacec We.ge rates sana not be 4 major. nage ito vee expansion be 
cause of low lebor requirements per acre with the use of large-scale 
machinery. 




































Corn.- Gcrn for grain is éenf med mainly to warner irrigated are 
of the Fer West and its chief competitors for land are other tilled crop 
About half of the corn acreage is harvested for grain; the remainder is 
used for silage, cr is hogged or grazed off. Development of varieties 
hybric corn, adapted to the Far West, is expected to bring some increas 
in acreage and yield cf corn. Demand for feec for dairy cows will also 
increase the acreage cf corn silage, but this change will be slight. 


Oats.- For the Far West as a whole, oat acreage is expected to de- 
cline, the only anticipeted acreage increase being in the Palcuse area of — 
Washington and Idaho, As 2 generel rule, land now in oats would yield 
more if shifted to some cther grain, particularly barley. This is es— 
pecially true in California and the Scuthwest where a decline in oat: 
acreage is expected because of the relatively low production of grain’ 
per acre of cats 4s compared with cther grain cropsi 


In the Pacific Northwest, oats function as a nurse crop for al-~ 
falfa and clever to some extent, but barley will usually serve this 
purpose better and produce more grain. In the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon, and the Coastal areas of Washington anc Orezen, oats compete 
directly with forage seed crops and with annual heys. In some of 
these areas it is expected that oats will decline in acreage with the — 
uncrease of forage seed crops. ta 


Grain sorghums.- An increase in grain scrghums is expected under 


the impetus of higher livestock prices. This increase will apply mostly ~ 
to Arizona and California areas, and will occur in part through in- ain 


Barley and wheat seeded in the fall and followed by grain sorghums 
in May of the following year will mean seme increased drain on soil 
fertility, but if usea in a rotation with alfalfa the josses will not | 


Hay 


. All hay acreage in 1943-45 is estimated at 6,038,000 acres, an — 
increase of 1,6 percent over 1935-39, while estimetes of production — 
indicate an increase of 8.5 percent. Since slfelfa is expected to 
constitute a larger proportion of the total, the average quality of ys 
hay in 1943645 will be better and production will increase. 


Alfalfa.- The most important hay in the region is alfalfa, whict 
accounted “for 46 percent of the total hay acreage of 5,940,000 acres 
the 1935- 39 period, and about 64 percent of the total hay produetio 
in the same period. With the estimated increased prices for livest 
end livestock products, it is evident thot slfalfa acreage will be 


ow 
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» pended considerably. ‘this increase in acreage will come from new lands, a 


: . eh: ts ass 
and @ shift from wild hay resulting from a better use of water. We 
Increased yield and production is also expectec, owing to the a 


use of supplemental water. The Southwest has experienced a year of a) 
plentiful water supply and this will result in better yields until at ze) 
least 1942. If there should be a favorable water situation in the period B 
1945-45, it woulc, of course, mean an increase in the yield of elfalfe : 
throughout the region, and it would permit a greater expansion of al- : 
falfa acreage than thet estimated, ont 





aed ory Increased acreage of alfalfa is a desirable long-time adjustment. 





_ to remain too long, and yields soon decline. More attention to alfalfa 
in crop rotations and plowing it up more frequently will help to offset ve 
the decline in yield whieh sume irrigated lends have experienced in te 
recent years, 

Grain hay.- The acreage of grain hay which varies with precipita- ; 
tion in many areas has been declining in recent years and this trend will , 
continue. Better prices for high-quality hay and increased demand for ° 
_ feed grains, especially barley, will account for the reduction of grain 
Hepey, Lhe acreage of grain hay averaged 1,447,000 acres during the 1935-39 
_. period. It is estimated that the acreage during 1943-45 will be 1,024,000 
my aeres, a decrease of 29.percent, he 





Other feeds.- Crop byproducts, such.as beet pulp, cull potatoes, ¢ 
citrus pulp, costonsecd meal and numerous others, although a minor part 
of the total feed supply of the region, assume considerable importance 
in some areas, particularly California. The quantity of these feeds 
fed to livestock is not known, but undcubtedly byproducts will be fed 
»to the extent produced and will tend to alleviste the heavy demand for 
feeds in California during 1945-45, 





Pastures = 


: oe 

It-is unlikely thas the acreage of irrigated pasture will be ey) 
greatly increased because there will be an increased demand for hay and ae 
feed grains. However, the increased prices for livestock and livestock ao 
products should draw more attention to incrensing production on irrigated ‘ 
pastures. This is highly desirable, as the profit-msking possibilities ul 
of. pastures heve never been fully realized, especially in the range #reae < 


Practices that are being developed to increase production include plow- 
ing and reseeding, use of ladino clover, spreading droppings, applica- 
tion of fertilizers, one rotation grazing. 







-. .( + Im the Pacific Northwest and Intermountain Regions the develooment 
of dry-land pastures is an important adjustment which has been gaining 
ground in recent years. Improvement of perennial grass pastures with 
- guch species as crested wheat grass foreshadows « genuine advancement 
ain the livestock-grass economy of this region. | a 


, 


Use of grain pastures to alleviate overgrazed conditions or 
fall ranges is another adjustment which promises to balance better 
livestock-feed relationships in the range areas of the West. 


Range Livestock and Adjustments in the Renge Areas 


General Situation 


Western rangelands in general are an inflexible resource from t 
standpoint of man's ability to change the use or to increase quickly : 
age production on them, though forage production fluctuates widely with 
changing moisture conditions. For the most part, ranges of the West 
are now stocked to approximate canacity. There are limited areas wh 
water development and other range-improvement facilities would make 
available more forage, but these are of minor importance. Some incre 
is possible through better use of interdependent seasonel renges. 


“3 
The overstocking of ranges ond resultant forage depletion that — 
occurred during the 1915-18 period contributed greatly to the troubles — 
encountered by the range livestock industry during the 1920's, Another 
factor which contributed to the distress in this area during the post- 
war period was overcapitalization of livestock and land, Many rancher: 
who bought land and livestock during the 1915-18 period were unable t 
meet their obligations in the post-war period of low prices. ‘ 


Livestock men are aware of the dangers of overcapitalization | 
and overstocking of the range and probebly will attempt to avoid a — 
repetition of these mistakes. One of the most significant trends in 
the range-livestock region is the srowing awareness of the advantages» 
of proper stocking, or evon conservative stocking of the range. The 
consensus among producers is that rapid expansion of livestock number 
such as occurred in the 1915-18 period, should be avoided. 


Beef cattle.- About one-half of all cows in the Far West are 
beef cows. tn the strictly range Stetes, such as Nevada and Arizona, 
beef cows outnumber milk cows by 8 or 10 to 1, whereas in Washington 
there is only one beef cow to 4 or 5 milk cows (table 3). Beef cows 
outnumber milk cows only in Arizona, Nevada, and Uteh, but even in ~ 
California, Ideho, Oregon and Washington there are extensive range 
areas where beef cattle predominate, usually in the lower-rainfall © 
areas east of the Cascade and Sierra ranges urd outside the major ~ 
irrigated areas, ; te 


Beef cattle do not compete directly with dairy cattle for re 
but offer scme canpetition with dairy cattle for hay, especially in 
areas where winter feeding is necessary. Most of the beef cattle in 
the range areas are dependent on mountain ranges for summer feed, 
cent increases, confined mostly to the Pacific Northwest, have bee 
partly the result of a shift from range sheep induced by the opera 
of the Grazing Sérvice, ‘ } i 


hee 





Table ‘Sant Nimber’ or leet. COWS, milk cows, and all wait le exe luding 
dairy cows, in the seven Far Western States, 1925 to 1940 © 
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Cattle, excluding dairy cows, reached a peak of 4,953,000 head 
in 1937 and declined about 4 percent by 1939. ‘the number of beef cows 
in the Far West is only slightly greater then in the 1925-29 period. 
Milk cow numbers on the contrary have increased substantially since 
that time. 


Sheep.-. Sheep numbers in 1937 and 1938 were about the same as 
in the early 1930's and somewhat higher than during the 1925-29 period, 
Since 1938, numbers have ceclined, and in 1940 they were lower than in 
any of the last 15 years (table 4). The decline occurred in some States 
much esrlier than in others, notably in Arizona and Nevada. In those 
States there has been a dowward trend during the entire 1925-40 period, 
partially as a result of reduced range capacities and partly because of 
replacement of sheep by cattle. Increasingly difficult trailing prob- 
lems, created by in: stitutionel as well as ne atural factors, have oper- 
eted against the range-sheep producer in many range areas. In other 
States, however, such as California, sheep numbers have been maintained 
or increased until recently. 


Table 4.- Number of all sheep on hand: January 1 in the 
seven Far Western States, 1925-1940 
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Average Ly gent panes OO”; 1943-45 
euate 2 1925-29 : 7 1980-34: 1585-39: CY 4 1 / os  vempenmed 
: RE AeN Ea bhousands) 
: 
Arizona ansea byat in 1,049 865 833 755 750 
California 2/ ; 2,956 ..3,158 3,551 . 3,688) 8 46a) aes 
Idaho s 2,034 35 2,265 29 O89 FAM BS, 2,200 
Nevada Deny Ctip a ety: 851 829 791 790 
Oregon : (2,259. 2,560 2,280... 2)120) 9 eka teen 
Uteh 1. 2;598. 2,798") gga 2 God a es ane 
. Washington iy Seu (A. 708 682 .655 690 
Region ; 12,832 13,693 13,108 “12.738 9a ekt ee 








1/ Preliminary. 
2/ Agricultural Marketing Service revisions being made may reduce esti- 
mates by 10 to 15 percent in latter years 


Expected Production in 1943-45 


The impetus of higher prices during the 1943-45 period is expected 
to slow down or halt the declining trend in sheep :numbers and to slightly 
increase the number of beef animals on the range. The major increase in 

meat production from range areas will come through heavier feeding of 
cultivated feeds to beef cattle in the scattered irrigated areas, In- 
creased utilization of byproduct feeds will also contribute to increased 


beet prone: ens ito increased feeding of range shee ep is ¢ 
- eannot compete advantageously with dairy and beef cattle for puteeeee 
ie feod or irrigated pastures. 


In Utah, Nevada, southeastern Oregon, and similar areas, where 
production is crowding the present fsed and range resources, the produc- 
tion maximum may soon be reached. In other States where more cultiveted 
forage is svailable, relatively greater increases in production can be 
expected, However, competition of other types of livestock with beef 
cattle will limit beef production to moderave increases, 


Beof-cattle nuubers are expected to increase somovihat on the wheat. 
farms of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, Such an expansion is particu- 
larly desirable end shculd be encourazed since it will contribute to the 
solution of the problem of the soft-wheat surplus. The soil conserva- 
tion aspect of such an adjustment is also desirable--some grain being 
displaced by perennial grass pastures. 


The seven We States had an average of €,326,000 head of all 
cattle during the 1935-39 Poriod with a production of 1,456 million 
pounds of meat. It is estimated that the number of all cattle in the 
1945-45 period will average 6,952,000 with au neat production of 1,498 
million pounds, an increase in meat production of about 10 percent from 
the 1935-39 period.2/ 


Cattle numbers on Jamary 1, 1941 were about midway between the 
1935-39 and the 1943-45 expected numbers, This increase was brought 
about by higher prices for.beef curing the recent past. Further in- 
creases may be expected to mect with increasing competition for feed 
from, other types of livestock, 


The seven Far Western States had an averare of about 13 million 
sheep vee the 1935-39 period with a production of 520 million pounds 
of meat end 94 million poufids of wool. t is estimated that during the 
1943-45 period there will be an average of about 12 million head with 

sie production of 505 million pounds of meat and 95 millicn pounds of 
wool, a decrease of 8 percent from the 1935-39 uverage numbers, but 
about the same as in 1940 and 1941, 


ee e/ 1942 farm defense goals for beef end veal marketings call for a 
‘Reavy increase over previous years, on the supposition that inventory 
numbers have increased materially during the past 3 or 4 years, It 
is believed that ranchers should take advantege of present high 
es. and protect thensel-os against forage supplies lower than the 
“present unué sually favorable ranges conditions, ond against possible 

?p post-defense price declines. 





































During the 1943-45 period.- Bis et re Be ete nee ‘no a 
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native uses and are not amenable to the short-time adjustment s which c 
be obtained on croplands. Croplands used in conjunction with range. Oe 
erations have soe alternative uses, but even these uses are largely © 
‘complementary to the use of the rangelands. When climatic adversity — 
causes & reduction in range forage, the necessary adjustment falls 
pertially on the croplends, vhere more feeds must be produced. end hay 
acreage converted to irrigated pasture. j 












‘se : Reduced Sade: capacity in many areas cen be secounted for by 
| unwise ee use Bates une) is this. Crue art areas ink springs 





Wein a Seca with the wi iten range and feed eee Se Done 4a5 
vie ment of livestock numbers may not be necessary if adjustments are made 
“ toward a longer feeding period for livestock, increased use of irriga d 
pastures, and the substitution of grain pasture for spring range. 


(3 8 ai 

Several adjustments thet are ndw occurring are aimed at protec 

tion of the rangelands and a greater dependence on the croplands to ob- 
tain the production incréases, as follows: i 





ay (1) Inereased interest and coe in feed production and 
he feeding for greater meat production. : 
ae (2) Putting young animals on. feed earlier to take advantage 
i of their possibilities for faster growth, thus allowing more pas-~ 
ho oy vure and range for breeding herds and flocks, | 


(3) Better feeding end care of breeding herds and flocks. 
point of neetie defens Dasa as “well £8 ned wees range resources. 


ment of tame pastures. Fertilization, spreading of droppings on tame 
pastures, and rotation. grazing have been neglected in) many) arease. ihe 


Improvement of animel nutrition will require some adjustments 
the range areas. Low crops of calves and lambs, reduced net turnoff, 
and increased winter death ee muy be as much due to poor quality 
as to insufficient quantity of feed and forage. Recent research ind: 
cates that lack of certain vitamins in dry fced, principally poor he. 
causes sterility, low resistance’ to diseases (Bane disease is one ex- 
Sapa) ae Bee 1 eee une rec aga neces cena the rae 
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For the small range-livestock producers, it generally is poss 

to expand only by the purchase of a nearby unit or portions of a t 

If the location and resources are favorable, adjustments may adv 

ously be made to a more intensive type of agriculture, such os-d 
But alternatives are limited in the range ares. ia 
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pais _ Use of credit for expansion of operations should be made with 

eaution, During the 1915-19 period, most producers became over-extended 
in credit. The problem was eggraveted by the depression years. DIG s 

_ extremely desirable that producers teke advantage of farrornble income 

_ opportunities by reducing debts and improving their present plants. In- 

creased efficiercy in production will bring more lasting benefit than 

_ wterely increasing the numbers of livestock. 


Many eaedjustizents in the range eres will depend unon the policies 
of the public agencies that administer rengelands. The Federal range is 
now gcing through o period of change in which sttempts are being made to 
apportion range resources on a more equitable basis. During the next few 
years cf expected higher prices for cattle and sheep it may be anticipated 
; that increased pressure for larger permits on Nationel Forest and Grezing 
» , ‘District lands will be made. It is to be hoped that public administrators 
will contimue to resist such pressure, as any overexnansion in permitted 
grazing will be highly hazardous and may cause loss to operetors later 
thr cugh enforced reductions and liquidations such as occurred after 
World War I. 























_ Aegean Longer Time Adjustments.- Climate has alweys been the principal 
risk factor in range-livestock production. Adjustment in livestock num- 
bers to meet fluctuating forage supplies generally has been foreed and 
sometimes has boen disastrous. Occasional necessary reductions of num- 
bers often have been delayed beyond the point of sefety because of un- 
due optimism as to forege loss. An appraisnl of the minimum forage pro- | ba 
duction to be expected, should be considored when stocking the range. eae 


Maintenance of range forage reserves through conservative stock- 
ing and stacked-hey reserves arc effective methods of insuring against j 
occasional critical periods of low forege production. There is a practical 
limit te such reserves, however, because of losses of nutrition in the 
reserve supply itself. The most effective insurance against fluctuating 
forage suvplies is the creation: cf financial reserves curing periods of 
favorable prices so that curtailment of ranch operations during critical 
periods will not cause bank. uptcy. 


Range improvements, such es water developmerit end fencing to im 
prove the distribution of animals, are long-time desirable programs. The 
labor, materials, and expenditures for such improvements, however, prcob- 
ably can be used to better adventege after. the present national defense 
_ emergency has passed. Conservation-works prograns may be useful in alle- 
_-viating post-defense unemployment problems. ‘uch improvements would 
* permit of some increezse in livestock numbers on the range, particularly — 
in undeveloped areas. 


i 
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In range arees, taxes on private lends and grazing fees on public 
lands need adjustment. In genersl, it is believed that taxes are too 
high and grazing fees %co Lew in re lotion to procuctivity. *his hampers 

_ or prevents desirable adjustments in the use of land.- Changes in these 
two types of land charges should come, about gradually. Adjustment in 

. nd charges or lan@ costs will, of course, have an effect on many other © 

aspects of the range-livestock areas 4 much closer complementary re- 
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lationship between public and private lands will be gained. Public 
renge acministration will be simplified ond the element of subsidy 
will be eliminated, 3 


Accomplishment, of the foresoing long-time objectives will permit 
greater and more effective Gee tee of forare resources and should 
result in greater turneff of meat. and wocl) Trom the Pan se S, with ccrres- 
ponding increases in ranch incomes and greater stability in the social 
organization of the region, but this program cannot and. should not be 
eecomp lished ra ae 


Adjustments in Dairy, Poultry, and Hogs 
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Dairy 


The Situation.- The number. of dairy ccws and heifers, 2 years old 
and over, on January 1, 1940 was 1,647,000 of which 41 percent were in 
California, 21 Seceene in Washingtcen, 16 percent in Oregon, 12 pereent 
‘in Idaho, and 6 percent in Utah (table on pace 15). The number of 
dairy cows in Arizona and Nevada combined mounted to only 4 percent 
of the total for the region. Dairy cows are kept on many general farms 
throughout the region, but camercial preduction of dairy products ori- 
ginates chicfly near population centers where cows are kept for the pro- 
ducticn of market milk onc: in irrigated aréas where manufacturing milk 
moinly‘is produced. 


2 "S 


There has beén-a steady increase in the number of.dairy cows in 

the Far Western Region as a whole since the depression of the 1930's. 
This increase, however, has not been sufficient to change the region 
from a ceficit to a surplus area with regarc to deiry preducts. Except 
in Oregon where «the nunber of dairy cows’ on Jdamiory 1, 1940 was slightly 
smaller than thet for the five-year period 1935-39 Ate States of the 
region reported as many or more cairy cows in 1940. AS during the 1935-39 
period. 


Nilk production in the Far Western region, because of a consider- 
able increase in preduction per cow, has increased faster in recent years 
than the number of dairy ccws.- Even in Oregon total milk produc tion in 
1939 exceeded the average production during 1935-39. The constant in- 
crease in milk production per cow has been achieved not cnly by better 
mene gene nt of dairy herds, but..also to a considerable éxtent by better 
pastures, particularly in irrigated areas. In. California, as wehl as 
in Oregon and Washington, a shift from manufactured milic to market milk 
is taking place in many areas in the vicinity of consuming centers, 
Graining camps, and defense industry... In areas distant fram consuming 
centers a shift from the ‘sale of cream to the sule of whole milk for 
manufactur ing is apparent. This shift probably will affect the hog 
and poultry enterprises, as less skin milk will be available on farms 
for the 'reising of pigs and chickens. Total milk prceduction in 1939 
was 9,610 million pounds, which is more than 3 percent higher than the 
average production curing the five years 1935-39. 


a piciyecen 1943-45. Product bion.- The number of dairy cows within the 
region is expected to increase to 1,845,000 dur ‘ing the emergency period, 
or about 12 percent above thst on ores Ais 1940, A greater percentage 
increase in dairy cows is expected in the general dairy areas than in 
speciglized dairy farm areas which are eitas ady having ALP eyeatey in ob- 
‘taining qualified lebor. Der’ “ryins fits well into diversified farming of 
Be igaved areas and will show a considerable increase where cash-crop 
production has predominated in the past. Expansion during the emergency 
period will teke place chiefly by increasing deiry herds to the full 
(capacity of present facilities and feed supplies and by accelerating 

_ present trends toward greater dairy production in irrigated areas. 


to heavier feedins ani further es aes hae iB pee so that pr oduc- 
tion is expected to increase more than numbers. eater efficiency in 
airy production in response to favroreble vrices ite take place chiefly 
in those sreas rhere feed grains are readily availedle and where consider- 
able improvements in pastures heve already been made or are under way, 
chiefly in Oregon, Washington, Idehe end Utah. In the Scuthwest no con- 
siderable change in milk production per cow is expected, partly because 
utput per cow is already high, but also because 2. considerable increase 
in numbers will tend to lower average production. 


Favorable prices for dairy products will be a strony inducement 


In Caiifornia, where approximately 45 percent of the milk supply 
of the region originates, dairy cows in the market milk areas will be in- 
ereased in numbers in response to «renter demand for dairy products. 
Farmers in these areas, particularly near training camps, should expand 
with caution and without going into debt unduly, as the end of the emer- 
gency period ma&y cause serious dislocations in their market. Major in- 
creases will occur in the manufacturing milk areas of Californie. Here 
feed and labor costs are lower, the size of the herd is smailer, and 
dairy cows will offer stronger competition for available feed, tending 
to discourage expansion of sheep and beef cattle enterprises. Larger 
numbers and heavier receding will meen a steady increase in the demand 
for feed groins, hay, and p«stures in this Stato, which can only’) in part 
be met by increased production within the State. Larcer quantities of 
féed grains as well as hay are expected to be shipped in from surrounding | 
Paves inthe fucure, 

In the Northwest tne years 1940 and 1941 brought marked increases 
pieche number of milk cows and in dairy heifers. ~in_the coastal areas 
_ the nearness to cosuming centers and increasing population due to de- 

” fense activities will ccohttinue to sive o great impetus to dairy produc- 
Ption. In the irrigated valley of the interior; present dairy herds will 
be increased by the addition cf a few cows to utilize present facilities. 
to capacity. On the other hand, current shifts from the production of 
cash crops to dairying will be speeded up not only beceuse of greater 
_ profitableness of a more diversified farming, but also because the build- 
ing up pid nsintenanes ef soil fertility makes this desirable. 

In the region &s a whole, milk production will not be sufficient 
sf supply the constantly rising demend. It is expected to reach about 
A 26 billion pounds during the emerrency period, or abovt 24 percent 















- more than the production during the Beyear period 1935-39. 
phasis of the need for milk in the defense profram may stimulate an 
greater increase than that indicated. 






Desirable Adjustments.+ Severnl factors combine to make it de- 
sirable that dairy production be increased still further then is expec 
during the emergency period. Above Nic the fact that the region as: 
deficit aren and a considerable incree except possibly near temporal 
con suming centers, will not cause ial cone after the emergen 
period, makes an expansion in dairying desirable from the short as we 
as long time. point of view. Furthermore, labor on dairy herds is dis- 
tributed throughout the year and well adapted to the aptitude and capac 
of fanily labor. BR 



























Dairy cows moke efficient use of alfalfa hay and pasture, provid 
manure to maintcin soil fertility and generally induce farmers to adopt 
better crop practices. In addition to tne expansion in da ary Les con= 
tinued efforts should be made to improve dairy herds ty assistance to ~ 
dairy-herd improvement asso¢iations. Development end management of im- 

proved pastures and adoption of better foeding and management ee 
long advocated by dairy specialists form an important part of 4 progam 
of increased dairy production in this region. 2 
















It is also recommended that the transfer of calves from dry-1lot 
dairies near cities to country areas for raising to dairy cows be faci 
tated. Greater attention shculd be given to the feeding of wheat int 
dairy ration, thereby helping to solve the problem of surplus wheat. — 
Experiments indicate that up to 60 percent of the dairy ration can con 
Sist of wheat with good results. : ; 












In view of the need for larger milk production and the possibi 
ties of expansion in most areas within the region, it is desirable 41 
the number of dairy cows be increased somewhat more ae is expected 
Mill production f Pollowins a further improvement in production per cow, 
cculd well reach about 12 billion pouncs during the 1943-45 period. 
This is about.4 percent above the expected srodueeion and would invol 
a 10 percent increase in the output per cow ever the averege for the 
,i9S5-39 period, ‘ 

























Nearly ali of the desirable increase cen be obtained without any 
great expansion in capital investments. ‘In most cases utilization of 
present facilities to full capacity and.a continuation of present tre iter 
toward increased dairy production will permit fermers to tale full ad= 
vantage of favorable prices. Where large capital investments are nece 
sary, farmers should proceed with caution. 










Pee va 1G tal cls SATS ak hy As ice as the region is on & defi 






the farm in ches of a enews prices: ae Loy as eS the: 
prices for dairy procucts will be less favorable in the post-war p 
than they are at present and some readjustments will have to be MAGE .s 
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aa areas will fina it difficult to nad dea phe. larger mouber e of ett 


‘ ows or continue the heavy feeding of wince naar ni Others will be able 


$ ae 


Paes ‘expand further, even with lewer prices, on the basis of locally srown 
feed and the advantages of further improvement in pastures and crop rota- 
tions. 


A cons iderable increase in the hiiibes of dairy .cows, therefore; is 
“desirable for the region as.a whole. In the Southwestern States no great 


increases are poss sible except where new irrigation projects have been de- 


veloped. In- the: } Jorthwestcrn States irrigation projects now under con- 
struction will permit a considerable increase in dairy production. Furthermor 
increased livestock pro oduction in @reas where cash crops predominate’ will Bs, 
place agriculture on a more stable basis and reduce risk. 


In view of lower prices anticipated during the post-war period, it 


may not. be profitable for the farmer to continue the hee vy feeding of con- 


centrates to the oxtent that is expected and desirable during the emergency 


~period. For this reason, a cecline in the output per cow-is likely. Total 


milk production, however, because of larger numbers of dairy cows, should be 


greater than the volume expected during 1943-45. 


Poultry 


Present Situation.- The most important chickon-producing State 
within the region is California, raising approximately. one-half of all the 


- ehickens in the seven States. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Utah follow, 


in the order named. The production in Arizona and Nevada is small and only 
locally significant. Approximately 38 million chickens were raised in the 
region annually during the period 1935-39 and 41 million during 1939. 
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. . 2 . . rs > hs 
The major comercial producing aréas are located in the three Pactiiog 


'. Coast States, close to population centers along the coast. In these areas 


production is highly specialized and the bird population consists of about 
85 percent of white leghorn chickens, indicating the emphasis that is being — 


put on; egm@.production. rather than meat. As most of the poultry. producers 


4 . 
roan 
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in the areas rely upon commercial feeds, most of which are shipped in, 
they have not found it profitable in the past to raise chickens for meat 


Ttorior to save the male ¢hicks. Poultry production further inland, and 


af. ‘ 


i 


Ga 


particularly in Jdaho and Utah, is ie so uniehly epecialized.s There the | 
elaine: of the flocks are smali ard use the fecd grown on. the farms rathen 
than relying predominantly upon commercial | Peods « in 


: ae With increased consumer demind during recent years, there has been 
& gradual shift to the production of poultry meat which is accomplished 
 in-most cnses by saving male birds.of laying breeds ruther than by raising 
meat breeds. However, in California where the greatest demand for poultry laa 
meat is found, inshipments of live and dresscd poultry, chiefly from Nebraska, 
still constitute a large part of the poultry me as consumption. 
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Egg production in the region averaged about 305 million dozens 
during the period 1935-39 and 277 million dozens in 1959. Except for 
the slight shift to the raising of meat birds. in recent years, eff pros 
duction has followed closely the bird population. During the 1920's and 
early 1930's the Pacific Coast States shipped considerable quantities of 
eges to Bestern markets. Declining prices, coupled with high transconti- 
nental freisht rates, have made it more difficult for Western producers 
to compete with increasing Rastern producticn. ‘Shipments from the North- 
western States to Eastern markets still represcnt an importent outlet. 
In Californie, however, inshipments from surrounding States, Kansas, and 
Texas are more than twice as large as outshipments. 


Expected Production, 1945-45.- With increased demand during the 
defense “pericd, sidan orah cana cha se in the number of chickens 
raised as wcll as in egz vroduction is expected. ‘the number of chickens 
raised is estimated to reach over 52 million birds or about 27 pee 
more than the number in 1939. Egg production will be about 846 millior 
dozens or 25 percent more than the volume produced in 1939. The propor- 
tionately greater increase in the number of chickens will be obtained 
by a continuation of the trend toward raising more poultry for meat. 
in ail Stetes of the region -hatchings ene 1941 have been consider= 
ably greater than in the past. Chicken houses, which were left vacant 
during, the deprossion years, are being I ei lied and in some cases new ones 


added. However, many vacant Satine ere se deteriorated that they 
3 
d 


cennot bo used without considerable expenditurs for repairs, 


E 
in some other States of the region. The most important grains now used 
for poultry sre barley end ccrn:.the latter shipped in from the Middle= 
west. Expected increxses indbtiry and hog numbers will offer strong 
competition for barley. The anticipeted scarcity of feed would ue 
alleviated if surplus Northwest wheat were available to poultry pro- 
ducers in. this State ot a feed price comparable with thet of barley 
(see page 30 for discussion of the use of soft wheat for feed). No 
Significant change in ese production per hen is armbicipaved because jom 
a somewhat limited supply. of protein concentrates for poultry Teed. 
Greater reliance’ upon grein in the feed rations will tend to deereage 
raves of production. Another factor which is likely ae Oe ae an @X-= 
pansion in poultry production to a level somewhat near that obtained 

in. 1960. is ° Lebor expenses. Commertisl. poulcry ferns ‘ard, closqua. 
population centers where generally higher wages aro paid and qualified 
Jabor is difficult to obtsin. 


In California, feed. supplies fer poultr: are less plentiful than 
1 


In Oregon and Washington, conditions are similar to those in 
California except that the poultry producers in those BAGO rely more 
upon, wheat as a Leea grain and will not face @ shortage. However, feed 
prices during the emerzency period may be high. This vill put tne 
poultry producer who raises part, or all) of¢ his own feed in’ a relaviveas 
mere favorable position then the one who must buy all feeds. A con- 
siderable increase, therefore, is expected on general farms rather then 
on specialized poultry farms, particularly in sastern Washington, norsne 
eastern Oregon, Idaho, and Utsh. Feed supplies in these areas ere plenti-= 
ful and snall flocks can be added readily to the farm without Laced 
capitel expenditures, 
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_ prices this dowmward trend has been interrupted ond hog numbers are 
“again. increasing. | 
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Ses areas, it ap penns eens that eraductl ch “he increased further than 
is expected. ; 


There seems to be room for greater poultry procuction on goneral 
farms and to a certain extent in areas where locally grown soft wheat 
could be fed extensively. Comparatively small investments would be 
needed to expand production in these sreas for a comparatively short 
period, but high prices fcr feed are preventing production from reach- 
ing the desired level. 


Growers of kinds of fruit that are adversely affected by the loss 
of export markets who, for the post-war period, hold little hope of re- 
gaining their former outlets, and whdse operating units are too small to 
shift to a more diversified type of farming, may well investigate the 

‘possibilities of shifting part of their resources to poultry production 
during 6 period of favcrable prices in the immediate future. 


Long-time Consicerut ons.- While some particularly favored areas . | 
might expand matericl ly te good advantage, increased competition of egg 
producers. in the Northeastern States, high freight rates, and smaller 
“price premiums for: Pacific Coast eggs than formerly are factors that 
suggest caution in attempting to expand egg production to the level 
existing about 1930, Furthermore, the region may witness same reduc- 
tion-in populeticn dus to the cessation of part of the defense activi- 
ties. lthough the demand for poultry products within the region is 
expected to be sreater than the 1939 level, it cannot be expected to 
be maintained at the 1945-45 level. A contraction in poultry produc- 
tijons, therefore, will be necessary: Expansion during tho emergeney 
period «should be made carefully and without great capital investments. 


The number of chickens rsised and the egg production should be 
somewhat larger than thet in 1939, If there is a return to lower prices 
it will not seem to be desirable from the viewpoint of the poultry pro- 
ducer to continue the production of mest to the extent to which it will 
be profitable during the defense period. 


Hogs 


- The Situation.- Hog preduction in the Far Western region is not 


sufficiens to supply the demund within thc region. It has been esti- 

mated that there is a deficit of approximately 2.5 million hogs. The 

number of hogs on farms on January 1, 1940 was 1,940,000, which was 29 
percent above the average number for the years 1935-39. Pork production sa 
was 354 million pounds during the five-year period 1935-39, und 449 
million pounds for the year 1939. ‘Since that yesr, hog numbers and 

pork production heve decrec ed somewhat, but because of fovorable 
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California is the major hog-prod ucing State in the Far West, fol- 
lowed by Idaho, ie Oregon, Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. About 
one-thira@ of the hogs raised in California are garbage-fed, near popula- 
tion centers. In other parts of this State, as well as in the other 
States of the region, hogs generally utilize byproducts from dairying 
and general farming. 


Expected Production.- During the period 1943-45 the average 
annual pork production is expected to be 534 million pounds or 19 
percent larger than in 1939 and 51 percent above the average produc- 
tion during the five-year period 1935-39. In California, the increase 
in pork production will occur chiefly from barley-fed hogs. A slight 
increase in production is expected in the number of garbage-fed hogs. 
Proposals fcr legislation limiting the feeding of garbage to hogs, how 
ever, may affect pork production adversely. ‘In Nevada, Arizona, and 
Uteh only a slight increase in pork production over 1939 is expected. 
Production in these States is reletively small, and lack of suitable 
feed and pastures will prevent a major increase in production during 
1945"@25. %In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho combined, pork production 
is expected to increase by about one-fourth over the production in 1939. 
With a favorable pride relationship, the large supply of soft wheat 
available in these States could psrtly be used to increase production 
of pork, Favorable prices will:also US adn farmers in the irrigated 
areas of southern Idaho, central Washington, and western Oregon to in- 
crease their number of hogs, but this inerease will be limited by the 
feed ‘supply ond the conpetition offered by other types-of’ livestock. 


Desirable Situetion.- The desirable production during the period 
1943-45, because c s limitation of feed supply, coincides with the 
expected procuction “in California, Ari com, Nevead: and Utah, In the 
three Northwest States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, however, it 
would secm desirable that pork production during the emergency period 
be increased still further than is expected. Relatively high prices 





for soft wheat cre now preventing on increase which otherwise: would be 
feasible. Present wheat-corn price relationships make feeding of wheat 


relatively unprofitable compared with corn, and even though wheat may 
theoretically be-fod profitabiy, little. sheer oli hey without special 
inducements (sce puge 30 for further discussion). For the -regpomiesac 
whole, it is desirable thet pork production during the emergency period 
be increased to. somewhat moro than 50 percent of the production an iges: 


Cc 


Porkopr ction during the post-war period in the Far West should 
be et, a lc ae SO oie high or than in 1939 but considerably below that 
of the defense period. the increase over 1939 pork production should 
come largely from the wheat surplus States of Oregon and Washington and 
Idaho, with the greatest emphasis on Oregon and Washington where the 
wheet surplus is largest. Hogs, more than any other type of livestock, 
offer a ready means of disposing of. large quantities of surplus wheats. 
In the one-crop wheat areas of the Northwest, a hog enterprise on many 
farms permits the diversification of agriculture] production and en- 
coureges a shift to a conservation-type of farming. On the other hand, 
the deficit of hogs in the region and an expected increase in popula- 
tion will provide a mrket fa more pork than can be produced, 
































Pp Poreibl ities of expansion in ee ea dieniio Pot the migct nies period are 
definitely limited in California, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, and produc- o 
tion in these States should not vary. areatly from that during the year se 
1939 which was approximately 28 percent above the production during the 3 
period 1935-39, Yownward adjustments in hog production do not involve 

losses in investments comparable with adjustments in some other types of 
Pivestock. 


Adjustment s in the Pacific Northwest Wheat Region 
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The Situation.- The Pacific Northwest has long been an important 
producer of wheat, particularly of the soft varieties, much of which 
nomally has been exported from the regicn. Loss of export markets ad- 
versely affected the wheat growers in the 1930's, and only by payment 
of export subsidies during recent years has it been possible to move 
wheat out of the Northvest to export markets. This dependence on sub-e 
sidy is ceuse for sericus concern among those connected with wheat pro- 
duction and marketing in th-’: region. 


The major wheat country of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, ex- 
cludes wheat areas in western Washington, western Oregon, and those in 
southern Idaho, and ccmprisss approximately three-fourths of the total ; 
wheat acreage in the three States, Marked differences exist within this “a 
region with regard to HOD OBER AY: altitude, soil, precipitation, growing 
segson, farming practices, varieties of wheat grown, and alcereiee 
opportunities, elthough alternate wheat and summer fallow is the pre- 

' vailing farming system. Eecsuse of these Pas the: Pacific 
Northwest wheat region is divided into four arees, ely the Palouse Me 
the South Snake eT Big BendS/ and the Mid Ooluabies ! 


The average harvested acreage of whect in the three. Pacific 

Northwest States was 4,107,000 acres during the period 1935 to 1939, 
yielding an average of 92,658,000 bushels. The total acreage in.the Ny 
Palouse, South Snake Kkiver, Big Bend and Mid-Columbia areas amounted’: a 
to 3,079,000 acres, yielding 68,523,000 bushels or approximately 75 ae 
percent of the acreage and production respectively in.the three States. «+ 
In western Washington and Oregon, as well as in the eastern irrigated 


valleys, wheat is grown in rctation with other crops. The volume of eh. 
production is considerable, but only small quantities enter commercial a 
channels. is 
. ; a 
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3/ Includes Spokane and Whitman Counties in Washington, md Benewah, B, 
Clearwater, Idaho, Koctenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Ferce, ond Shoshone "dash 
Counties in idaho. Bi 


4 Includes Asotin, Colunbis Gsrfield, and Walla Walla in Washington om 
Me and Umatilla, Union, «nd Wallowa in Oregon. . ae 
< sf 5/ Includes Adems, Douglas, Franklin, Grant, md Lincoln Counties in 
_ Washington. 

6/ Includes Benton and Klickitat Counties in Washington od Gillman, 
efferson, Morrow, Sherman, Wasco, and Wheeler Counties in Oregon. 
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The economic position of Pacific Northwest wheat is distinctly 
influenced by the types of wheat produced there compared with the mar- 
ket outlets for these respective types. Production of wheat by types 
in the major wheat region during the period 1935-39 was about as fol- 

‘lows: Hard red spring, one million bushels; hard red winter, 16 million 
bushels; hard white, 16 million bushels; soft red winter, 6 million 
bushels; soft white, 12 million bushels; White Club and Western White, 
13 million bushels; and 4 million bushels of mixed wheat. The 25 mil- 
lion bushels of soft white wheats account for the major portion of .the 
regional surplus, 


During the most recent 5-year period the- carry-over of wheat on 
July 1 has amounted to approximately 18 million bushels, varying fron 
about 1O million in 1937 to 25 million in-1941.. The yearly supply oF 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest is further increased by in-shipments of 
approximately 4 million vow of Montana wheat, bringing the total 
“average supply to about 97 million bushels during the 5-year period 
1936-37 to 1940-41 (table 5). 


Table'5.- Supply and distribution of wheat and flour in 
terms of wheat in the Pacific Northwest 1 
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: : Disposition 
Grom, 4 Dovey Water Tee pae ey eee : >: Carry- 
year °°: Supply ("Gulf and: domestic: Exports *y over 
9 California 
: & : anes Gt. use o/s : June 30 
ri ft, O00" Sl OOGR a OCC me male 1,000 1,000 
: bushels bushels bushe ls busnels Hierete bushels 
1931-32 to ;: Aue SB vc RONG ce it PNP GRE Fer kee Ue 
1935-56 ave: . 95,540 SEAS (5) 12, 536 34,413 LOR 21,3564 
1936-37 : 93,645 8,794 16,138 53,022 5,452 10,239 
1937-38 \\.: 95, 531 4,437 S,461-), 44,0900 20895 Cab aeea 
1938-39 eOLie 675 1, 048 5. 5,684 06,005 43,125 19,314 
1939-40 for Loe epee’: oi, 9,084 28,1935 2 Lyioou al a a fh 


1940-41. : 91,761 4/9,800 4/3,000 4/29,961 4/4, 000 4/26, 000’ 





Ws Washington, Oregon, and northern Idaho. 

ay Includes production, carry-over July 1, and Montana arrivals. 

3/ Remainder; includes food, seed, and feed in Pacific Northwest and 
shipments to Hawaii and Alaska and all rail East. 

4/ Approximation. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Compiled from: "Zhe Wheat Situation", 
June 1941. 
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Estimates of the disposition of the Pacific Northwest wheat crop 
indicate that about 50 million bushels are-used within the region as 

food, feed, or seed and for shipment to Hawaii and Alaska. The surplus 
aoe ey has been disposed of by wheat and flour shipments to “poinves 
outside the region, almost entirely by water shipment. During the last 






































_ 5-year period domestic water shipments to California, Gulf, and Atlantic 
ports averaged 16 million bushels of wheat or its equivalent in flour, 

fe end. foreign exports averaged about 23 million.bushels. 
‘ Domestic water Shipments during the last 5 years were only) two- 
a anee the volume in the previous 5-year period. Exports to foreign 

_ countries, however, averaged about 8 million bushels greater, largely 
because of a more cosistent subsidy policy during ae recent period. 





Expected 1943-45 Froduction.- Production of Pacific Northwest. 
Pree during ing the pe period 1943-45 will be influenced chiefly by govern- 
mental programs and possible alternative uses of the land. High prices, 
favorable moisture conditions, and a dearth of possible alternatives will 
magnify the efforts required to bring wheat acreeges in line with reduced 
allotments. This will be especially true in the Mid Columbia and the Bigs 
Bend Areas where alternatives to wheat are limited and Sond pba foc 
tend to expand with increasing prices, 
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‘ Increasingly Bifficult Surplus Problem.- Pros»rective declines in 
“Dy export markets, coupled with an increasingly — tight shipping situation 
_ even for domestic shipments, may dictate the use or storage within the 
region itself of most wheat produced in the Pacific Northwest during ie. my 
the next few years. On the assumption that donestic water shipments : 
might be reduced by one-half during the emergency period and exports one 
. reduced by three-fourths. besides a reduction in rail shipments, an Ae 
additional 25 to 30 million bushels of wheat per year may be forced ai 
into storage or consumption within the region. Some exvremely critical 
situations of storage will probably develop unless drastic shifts occur 
from wheat to other crops, or a drastic increase in consumption within 
the region is encouraged. Storage space was reported to! be completely 
filled in late’ August 1941, with from 20 to 25 percent of the crop as 

yet unharvested. Reduced shipments for even 1 year under such a situa- © 
tion will provide the 1942 wheat crop with only a fraction of the neces- ie 
sary storage space. ; ; ae 
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Emergency Considerations.- In view of the prospective heavy de- 
mand for livesccck and livestock products during the next few years, it 
- would seem tc be desirable to undertake a positive program, pointed to- 
ward obtaining a marked shift in the use of soft white wheat which is 

- suitable only to a minor degree for milling purposes within the region. 










Use of wheat for human consumption. is relatively inelastic, and 
in any event the populetion of the Pacific Northwest is insufficient to 
consume more than 6 minor part of total production. Increased use of 
soft wheat for livestock feed apparently is the mejor possibility for 
disposition of whoat during the next few years, unless some unfree. 
able export cutlet should occur. pate ssibilities for increasing wh cat 
_ feeding ares: — ; 

OS aly Expansion of the hog enterprise to consume more wheat on farms © 
where it is een Greatest We piensa for) this ere, in the more pe 


daho. Feeding Metsu wheet ee hogs in irrigated areas, titicewi sehen 





- promising possibilities, because of good pastures and noviled, 
_ stock techniques by the irrigevion farmers. 


Cost studies indicate that wheat can profitably be fed to oe 
when the price of 100 pounds of live weight hogs is above the price of 
Rios Lye. bushels of wheat. When such price pela Oneminel exist an oppor-— 
tunity would exist for disposing of wheat more profitably through feed- 
ing than by direct=sale., stich 4 shift, even of major proportios, wo 
be desirable, as it would permit the land to produce the crop for which 
it is best suited, reduce the surplus of market wheat, help fill the 
deficit in the euhheia of pork and pork products in the Far West, and 
contribute to the nationel defense prograia. gk 


C2) Deve lopment ae wheat- livestoe! operetions in the drier par 
of the region, particularly on the fringes where grazing lands are avail 
able, with expansion in wheat feeding (straw and grain) to range cattle. 


(3) Increased dairy and poultry production in the coastal areas 
of Oregon and Washington. Heavier grain feeding is one way of obtainir 
increased milk production in meny dairy ‘herds. Both dairy cows and 
chickens are heavy consumers of concentrates, and expansion of these” 
enterprises to the point that seems destran us from the standpoint of 
the defense program would offer possibilities for heavy increases ae 
wheat feeding. For instence, if chicken numbers were increased to the vie 
number on hard in 1931, un increase of B= 1/2 inillion chickens over 194 

nuribers would beneeessary. This increased nuuber would provide an ou 
let for about 4 million bushels of wheat. 


(4) Curtailment in the use of feeds usual ly shipped in from ou 
side the region and the substitution of wheat. - Experimental evidence | 
dicates that wheat can replace corn in livestock rations with no loss in 
efficiency. 
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The above means of increasing the feeding of whest to livestocl 
are dependent upon a price for wheat favorable for feeding. A favorable 
price relationship ahone, however, is not sufficient to overcome farme: 
preference for the direct sale of cash crops, as long as the .direct sal 
will give them an adequate income, In other vara a high price for 
wheat when the feeding ratio is favorable discourages increased feedi 


of wheat to livestock such as would be neeessary to dispose of the sur- 
plus whe ® Ge 

Desirable Adjustments.- In the past, 
ha s been considered thé r most important part of a 
problem. In certain placus in the wheat region where 
tunities for the use of lend are available und where Soul ae 
and practices have not a fully applied, this is: still the mejor 
ment which seems to be needed. In many areas, however, the producti 
wheat offers the only profitable use that can be made of the land. 
must also be recognized that in most of these areas wheat Gye 
total digestible nutrients per mit of lend than any other Crops ka 
solution of the wheat problem, therefore, lies not’ only in Aerenge 
justment but also in a different nit Va peta of the whee at grows, 











For areas having an ‘average annual precipitatica SP 16 yak 18 inches, | 
Or over, it has been recomnended that on each farm about one-third of the 
- erepland should be in grass or green manure, one-third in peas or other ~ 
specialty crops, and one-third in wheet. This recommendation would one he 
to the major portion of the Palouse srea and to parts of the South Snake, nih 
_ River area. Ina recent study of dry pea production in the Palouse areal 
it is estimet tat that the aren in which dry field pews can be grow extends 
_over 960,000 acres of farm land, of which 800,000 acres are cropland. in 
faeee tard 1938, 27 percent of this ere was in peas and other soil- 
depleting crops. 
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The 1934-38 average production of peas in the Palouse area was | 
about 2.5 million bushels, from 145 to 150 thousand acres. Supplies of 
ory peas during this period were ample if not in excess of market (a 
If the acreage of peas or peas and other soil-depleting crops is in- " 
_ creased to one-third of the cropland ahd should reach 200 to 250 thousand . 
_ acres, the supply of dry peas will renge between 3.5 and 5 million bushels — 

- or fram 60 to 100 percent more than its. present volume, unless some other — 
crop can be found that is equally suited. Such an increase would no doe 
-ereate serious surplus conditions,and prices likely would decline to a va 
level where peas can no longer compete with summer fallow in a rotation = 
of wheat-summer fallow. ihe, Tee 








Thus it appears that the recommeridation for the higher rainfall 
sections of. the wreat region would create a serious surplus problem for 
peas end for this reason requires further cereful consideration. Research — 
investigations on other types cf crops, such as safflower seed, are pro- 
ceeding and later may indicate some other alternatives. 4 








; Recommendations have been made that in the areas of low rainfall 9” 
in the region, 15 percent of the total area should be retired permanently 
_ to grass and 85 percent should be placed in a rotation of wheat and aan. 
the ratio, consistent with adequate lang use practices, to be dependent — 
upon the demands for &nd the price of wheat. . Individual farmers may find 
many obstacles in the wav of adopting these recommendations, but others 
+ may find it advantageous tomeke the shifts. |’ 


















In most of the aes Sega areas alternate wheat-summer fallow 
“rotation' is practiced. Additional Loe nc in these areas will provide 
the basis for keeping or increasing livestock. In some parts, however, 
' because of the difficulty of growing foruge of any kind and the low 

- earrying capacity, permanent grassland and gressland in rotation is not 
likely to provide « stable basis for livestock procuction. Water short- 
age is also a factor meking livestock production in these areas difficult 
Preliminary budget studies of the effect of inecrpcrating the above recom- 
mendations into the present ferming systems in the low-rainfall areas in- 
dicates that « considerable reduction in farm income must be expected 
‘under present as well os assumed prices, for the period 1943-45, unless © 
size of operating units is increased considerably. ; My 









































Regulations under the AAA program do not permit the production of 
wheat on formerly abandoned or retired cropland unless an canons acrea tee 
of present farm land is being retired, or unless penalties. for ' excess" 
wheat production are paid by the grower, Efforts to prevent the use of 
these areas for wheat production are desirable from both the short- and 
the long-range viewpoint. However, there are large areas of formerly 
abandoned or retired wheat lends on the western fringe of the wheat re- 
gion, chiefly in the Big Bend area and southern Idaho, which in the past 
have gone in or out of wheat production depending upon prices and moisture 
conditions. Favorable moisture conditions and eaiparatively high prices 
for wheat may stimulate wheat production in these areas despite the pen- 
alty provisions of the AAA progran. Thus the short-time trend in wheat 
production may not conform either to recomendations with regard to de- 
sirable cropping systems nor to needed adjustments over a longer “period. 


The problem of adjustment is less difficuls in areas of more than 
16 to 18 inches of rainfall where there is e greater choice of Crops, 
than in those of low rainfall. In areas of less than 16 inches of rain- 
falig“wheat in most cases is the only possible crop, although consider- 
able fluctuations in ennual rainfall make production somewhat risky. In 
these areas adjustme nts can be made toward livestock production on en- 
larged farms where water and range are available and tho carrying capa- 
city is comparatively high. Grain hay poe roughage and the feeding of 
wheat can provide the necessary wintor feed for range livestock. Higher 
prices for cattle should offer wheat growers in thesé dry areas an ex- 


* 


cellent .opportunity. to test out the desirability of more beef cattle, 


Considerntions of soil cons@tvwetion and good management practices = 
suggest that as a long-time desirable goal wheat acresge should be re-= 


We 


duced below the 1943-45 expected acresge, 


Production S , Other Areas.e- Outside of the main wheat area in the 
Pacifie Northwest, the crop is of most importance in southeastern Idaho 
and in POC ME. Wheat production in California is large, but there 
is no surplus problem. Control programs and conpeting crops are expected 
to reduce wheat acreage in the four Southwestern States by about 185,000 
acres below the 1935-39 period, but only 30,000 acres below the 1939 
acreage. Reduced acreages of wheat will cause higher prices for wheat 
-used as feed, which will encourage a shift to other feed grains, parvicu- 
larly barley. Better conservation and management practices should’ be em= 
phasized in these areas, but on the whole these problems of adjustment 
are minor compared with those in the mein Pacific Northwest wheat area. 


Fruit. Production and Adjustments 








Importance of Fruit Production in the Region.- Improved demand 

conditions for fruits in domestic ie and export markets before 1930, favor- 

able climatic conditions, ie eon easy access to the ma jor consuming 

centers, and great improvements in transportation facilities resulted in 

a large and highly commercialized fruit production in the Far Western 
S 


‘region. Nearly all kinds of fruits and nuts grown in the United States 


















































are found here, and for many of them Ene region is the only or the chief an 
: source: of supply, within the nation--amone them are apricots, prunes, most 
Wy everioties of grapes, lenons, dates, figs, olives, walnuts, and filberts, <iod 


in 1989, about 18 percent of the gross agricultural income of the i) 
Far West was from fruit, compared with 5 percent for the United States, Lg 
Fruit constituted 26 paveart' 18 percent, and 11 percent of the 1939 4 , 
gross agricultural income for California, Washington, and Oregon respec- a 
tively; 8 percent for the States of Idaho, Utah, and Arizona; and less aga 
4 T than 1 percent for Nevads, The Far Western region produces 43 percent | ay 
eto the United States gross farm fruit income and has but 8.7 percent of a 
3 Nabe population. California alone prceduces about one-third of the fruit 

_of the United States, but has only 5.3 pércent of the population. savin 


Location of Fruit it-Producing Ar Areas.- Favorable climatic conditions Ye ny 
_ together with the availability of irrigation. have been the chief deter- 
Mining factors in the location of fruit production in certain areas of fd. 
the region, The mest important fruit-producing State, from the view- mee 
point of volune as well «as variety, is California, with a total area in 
_ orchard fruits, vineyards, and planted nut trees of almost 1,5 million ' 
acres. Production in this State is carried on under greatly varying Baa: 
natural conditions and ineludes the production of tropical or semi- ish 
_ tropical fruits grown in the southern part of the State as one extreme . 
‘to the production of hardy fruits in the foothill areas of the Sierra 
Mountains as another extreme. In most districts the production is pa 
hignly concentrated and confined to » few related kinds of fruit, al- ie 
though orcherds are scattered somewhat in a few less favored areas or a 
in areas where other agricultural commodities have offered strong com- | 
petition to fruit production. The chief producing districts in Calif- 
ornia are the central valleys of the State, ae South Coast areas, the om 
Santa Clara Valley, and the valleys north of San Francisco Bay. . 





In Oregon, frwit production is limited by climate to the main — ea 
deciduous fruits nuts, end berries. .The major areas are the Rogue | 
River, the Hood River" the Willamette and the Umoqua Valleys. In 
Washington; apples are the most important fruit produced. Major areas 
are the central irrigated valleys. Scattered production of small fruits 
is also found, in ccastal areas, 


Other notanké areas of fruit production are the lower Snake 
‘River Valley of Idaho, the central irrigated areas of Wtah, and the 
Salt River ¥alley cf Arizona. . 





General Trends in Fruit Production and Present Situetion.- Fruit) 4 8 
production in the Yar Western region, prior to 1930, expanded greatly in\ yas 
response to increased domestic and foreign demand. Production in 1940 or 


ji was at a high level but increased further during later years because Be 
many trees planted during the 1920's came into full bearing. During ey 
the 1930's reduced export demand and generally low purchasing power of a 
dome stic consumers brought unprofitable prices to growers. Widespread oh 


stress in producing areas continued for several years with the result | 
at the acreage in orchard fruit, vineyard, and planted nut trees in 





the region decreased by cver 13 percent from 19380 to. 1940 (table 6 
reduction in fruit acreage, however, was considerably greater zn areas 
where production costs were comparatively high, or where the demand fo 
varieties grown had declined drastically. 


Table 6,- Land in orchard fruit, vineyard and planted nuc trees> <a 
Far Western States, and United States, 1930, 1935, and 1940 
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Area " use? 11% 1935 : 1940 
> heres Sieres s % heres 
Arizona 21,961 28,290 23,658 
California {60s 479 fk Lisel tee “oP Avec Oem 
Idaho . 36,989 32,251 TG eae 
Nevada 1,377 1,496 762 


Oregon 30 Wyse 08 izevesus 
Washington 158,50 155,487 125,594 


Region 1,993,951 1,952,581 1,726,573 | 


United States 6,086,176 6 220, 679 5,044,952 
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United States Census of Agriculture. 


The low purchasing power of domestic consumers since 1980 has pt, 
‘probably been.the main fdctor responsibie,for.low prices to fruit growers. 
In. the Far Western region, nowever, where growers of many fruits relied 4% 
heavily upon foreign markets, the developments, particularly in Europe, © 
had a profound influence upon.their returns. It has been estimated that — 
approximately 245,000 acres of fruitiland were required to produce the ia 
average annual tonnage exported from California alone during the 5-year, = 
period 1954-8.8/ fi 


Domestic demand for fruit hes improved somewhat during the last ~ 
5 years and together with various governmental programs for the relief | 
of distressed conditions has contributed materially to an improvement in . 
grower returns or at least to a cessation in the dowaward trend of fruig, 
prices. The export situation, “however, has become more acute end fruie 
exports at present are practically nonexistent, except for small quant 
ties shipped to non-belligerent countries. iImcreased domestic denend, 
i 
8/ Shear, S. We, Hoos Sddney, and Wellman, H. B., "Effects of the a 
on California Fruit-Industries". Mimeo. report No. 74, Giannini Foun 
tion.of Agri cultured Economics, University of Ca ete cnt Berkeley eh 
Celifornia, 
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Wy he defense period, hes not aay surhiotent nt to rapioae ‘he Ri 
rer export market for sonie ma Jor fruits, nor can it be expected to do. 


































The past: a cua of low prices.for fruit has brought abcut several 
problems now féced by the fruit industry. Orchards which, during the 
1920's, appeared to be lerge enough to produce an adequate income for | 
(the: Sha ee have’ me eet. ates SoURe +400 Smet to insure orsign ec ee 


ne “Purthe nitore, during the Ea ee ppg beri ce of the past eee few 
- growers set: out oe trees to maintain numbers, . ‘Therefore, the -avera gee 
pLruLt tree in the region is considersbly older than the average 10 years 
: ‘ay Another lee of major importance to the frait industry is found 
tin tne high land values. Downward adjustments have taken place during 
Bin pest -lO*years of low prices, ‘usually with ‘considerable financial 
losses, Chenges in prices of Bee a ee are & more serious effect upon 
real estate values and an ovr a upon the stability of the industry than 

teed the case with, other nericulturel counoditics. i Ha yiseoa 4 ee 
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‘ ong-tine cons siderations and ad justnents.- Fruit production) be- naa 
en 118 . Fors the | relat sins permanence of the fruit-péaring’ surface, Cannol 1 iiaes 


be changed groatly within a) shert poriod to meet:special demands. Dur- 
ing the emergency period, therefore, no great change can be effected 
except insofar as inersaged applicetions of fertilizer and better: 
erchard~-manegement prachices will bring higher yielde and larger total 
“production. “Thus, over*a short period cf time, when higher, prices are 
- expected thé .fruit growgr is limited in his.ability to increase output | 


“from present acreage. © bes , ; 



























«Generally speakinc, the long-time outlock.for prices for fruit 
‘and: for prodyction are’ of most importancé,’ while; short periods of favor- 
able prices offer an opyortunity to make fegdod adjustments, Fruit 
growers in the region who heve bcecn unable to make gshanges because of 
_the loss of income or the high expenses involved, may find it possible 
“auring the emergency period to carry out. thei ® plins. ” Tigher’ prices 

for certain products such as deiry and poultry miy ‘also offer’ an onpor- 
tunity for fruit growers to diversify their operations by adding one of) 
ae PERT EE EPS Wwe ‘ ee Me 
The ALrenee pe riod will give rrowers, & chance to increase. the, 
"stability of their business, so reduce. debts and, mor rigoges,. to combine 
small units where necessary. to Limit the produc’ Oreos varieties for 
which the denand has caine. considirably and is, not ' cxpoected to 're- 
turn, end Go a necessary replacemonts %o obtain a normal age distrie jim 
bution of trees,’ PeNia 8 Nae Fata 
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Apples 


gases: Since 1920 the oe industry in the pasion has exhibited two 
eae oie Ce sigane ine mumber of trees, and (2) increasing 
: . Growers aad not ee ae ehough trees during ony 
. Furthermore, 
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because of low returns, pulling rates during recent years have been some- 
what heavier than justified by old age and normal death losses. 


Increasing average yield per tree is due to the increased produc- 
tion on trees as they reach full bearing age, to the removal of old trees 
with low yields, and to better cultural practices. From 1920 to 1930. 
total apple production in the region increased because the increasing 
average yield per tree was relatively more important than the decreas- 
ing number of trees, From 1930 to 1940 the trend in apple production 
in the region has been downward because the decreasing numbers of trees 
were relatively more important than the increasing yield per tree (table 7). 


Table 7.- Commercial apple production in the seven Far Western States 
and the United States, 1934-40 and estimates for 1944 
and long time goal 








Stat Average Actual Actual ; Expected Long-time 
ee : 1954-38 7, 1939 3/' 1940 1/* 1944 ' desirable 


:T,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu. 


Arizona : - re = ass oe 
California 3 Tost 8,024 6,498 6,600 4,500 
Idaho 3 4,635 2,074 ayeo 1,850 Legace 
Nevade : = eS ~ ics = 
Oregon : 5,462 2,900 3,269 2,800 2,000 
Utah : 356 GOD 450 300 220 
Washington : 29,411 26,000 27 4469 _ 24,250 PAARL S 8) 
Region : 44,761 59,893 Oop Pa 35,800 31,250 
United) States «© 1215755 143,085 114,591 - - 
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1/ Agriculture] Marketing Service. 





Apple production will continue to decline at least until 1955, and 
as long thereafter as growers continue their present low planting rates, 
smaller annual supplies in the future will result in more profitable re- 
turns. This favorable condition is expected to continue until young 
trees are brought into bearing in sufficient volume to oversupply the 
market, Once.the industry is on a profitable basis, it becomes impor- = — 
tant to guard against overexpansion. 


Judging from the experience of the last 20 years, and assuming an 
age distribution that would give a constent production except for year- 
to-year fluctuations, it appears that roughly 11 million trees would 
constitute an equilibrium number for the region, Under these condi- ve 
tions, there should be no long-time tendency for the number of trees to (se 
increase or cecrease, The equilibrium number of trees is slightly under ‘ 
the number standing in 1935. However, about 30 percent should be non- 





























bearing as compared to 12.9 percent nonbearing in 1935, and the bearing 
trees should be younger on the average. The yield per bearing tree under 
average climatic conditions should be sbout 4.3 bushels ner tree. This 
is higher than the average for 1920-40, because the lowest yielding 

apple land should be used for other purposes. Under these conditions, 
the average commercial production would amount to about 31 million bu- 
shels, which under normal demand conditions could be sold on the domestic 
_ market at a price high enough to maintain production. In years of severe 
industrial depression and in years when the national crop was unusually 

- high, a considerable part of the crop would need to be exported, diverted 
“into byproducts, or left unsold. 


Peaches © 


Peach production in the Far Western region is concentrated in 
California, where 90 percent of the regionsl total originates (table 8). 
Production in California declined from 1940 to 1935, but has since in- 
ereased to about the former high level.’ Some decline in California pro- 
duction is expected by the 1943-45 period because of flood damages is 
1941 which destroyed about 5,000 acres of bearing peach trees out of 
80,000 acres, and because a high proportion of the trees are in the 
older age groups. The expected decline in peach production, however, 
will eventually stop as nonbearing trees come into production. 


Table 8.- Total peach production in the Far Western States 
and the United States, 1927-40; estimates for 1943-45 
and long-time goal in Far Western States 
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“317000 "bus 1}000 a) 1,000, b,. 1,000 bu. 1,000 bu.” 2,000 buy | 


; - Arizona : 75 43 51 50 «GO 50 
: Celi fornia: «22,210 20,974 24,2985 25,085 20,000 22.000 
Ideho : 162 123 136 207 150 180 
Nevada : 5 5 6 5 5 5 


- Oregon i. 0258 21h 391 365 375 375 

a Ubeh : 659 558 564 600 600 400 
Pet Weshington'’: 1,007 1,085 1,210 1,494 1,470 1,300 
ae, , Ete Nee mere peer ee aw ee er Ce ERTIN com eet) SPI a orc a 
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Re Becton i124,544. 22,865 ~ 26,651. . 26,306 22, 650 24,280 
Be tees = te cae 51,161 - | 81,072! > $4,430 ‘ . 
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Most of the peaches produced in the region onuer ae of California 
are consumed within the rerion,and the price received has been higher 
relative to.apples and other Beta cine: fruit. Peach production in 
Washington and. Oregon, therefore, his continued to expand. The result 
of this exoansion has been a decrease in the price advantage formerly 
held by peach grovers of Washington and Oregon. The lower price in 
these States hes resulted in some commercial canning of peaches, It is 
doubtful if Oregon and Washington peach growers can ees on a canning 
basis with California growers because of their lower average yields and 
greater fluctuations in yields from year to year. For this reason the 
‘long-time desirable for the State of Washington has been reduced some- 
what in relation to the expected 1943-45 average. For interstate ship- 
ments it would seom that Washington has a greater comparative advantage 
over California in the production of ‘apples, and California has the 
higher advantage in the production of peaches. 


Oranges 


.. The production of Navel oranges has been ebout stable for the 
last few years, and it is expected that this situation will continue 
during the next 5 years. Production of Valencia oranges on the other 
hand has: increased, and, with the relatively large number of young 
trees now in orchards, production may be expected to. increase by ¢ or 
8 million boxes during the next few years. On a long-time basis Navel 

ranges may decline sufficiently to sbout offset the upward trend in 
Valencia production. 


The. grower of oranges, particularly the operator with 10 to 15 
acres or less, has been in an unenviable position during the past few 
years of extremely low prices. With the assumed prices for oranges in 
the 1943-45 period considerably higher than. recent prices, he will be in 
a more favorable situation. This favorable price will be offset in part 
at least by higher costs of operation, particularly for hired labor. 
The demand for labor in Californias. may be expected to. be heavy and to 
ereate un acute situation.if the defense program:continues, because of 
the high concentration of deferse activitiss in airplane factories and 
ship-building yards on the coast. If higher prices materialize, the 

range grower on the lergér acreage should take every TT Bee 
reduce his indebtedness and place his operations on a sound basis if 
possible, rather then expanding ope rations. or materially increasing 

his scale of living. The grower on a small acreage might well consider 
the possibility of adding a poultry sideline during’ the period 1943-45, 
“should he be planning to continue in farming production. .! The owner of 
a lQ-acre orchard or less has an. uneconomic unit and in normal times he 
cannot expect to make a living from this acreuge. Prices in the period 
1945-45 may advance sufficiently so that the owner of a small orchard 
might be eble to sell to advantage... Where the owner wishes to expand 
his acreage up to on economic unit, he should be careful ‘about making 
real estate investments on a high, price level to be paid out of income 
on a:low price level. 
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Between 1935 and 1940, grapefruit growers in California and Arizona — 
_ have materially reduced their rate of planting, and they are pulling trees 
at a much faster rate than would be expected from natural mortality. Rela-_ 
ively large numbers of trees were planted between 1925 and 1935. A large 
proportion of these trees are still in the early bearing period and would 4 
furnish the basis for an expanding production in 1943-45 were it not for 
the heavy rate of tree-pullings. On the basis of census date, it appears 
that about one-fourth of the trees in Arizona standing in 1935 were Ae 
pulled by 1940. A decline in California of similar proportions occurred. 
The abnormally high rate of treé pulling is ie direct result of the ex- 
tremely low prices for. srapefruit. 


The decline in tree nunbers between 1935 and 1940 has about offset — 
the increased yield per tree so that total production has leveled off. stan 
It is probable that these two trends will- continue to offset each other — 
during 1943-45 so that there will not be much change in production. 2 
California production is expected eventually to decline to about. one- 

half of the present volume. The décline in grapefruit production in 

Arizona should not be so severe, as Arizona grapefruit has a better de- 
mand. The producer in that State should look forward to supplying most 
of the demand in the region for fresh grapefruit. In this case, it may 


well be that Arizona grapefruit growers are eliminating too many trees he 
for their own best interests. ie 
ny 

Other Fruits and Nuts at 

Beaty: 

The outlook for expansion or contraction in the production of Bae 

other fruits and nuts varies by commodities, depending upon the age sips 
‘distribution of present trees and vines, their natural expected life, Msi 
and present or expected prices. Prices are highest on the conmoditiss ati 
on which we are on an import basis (olives, for example) and lowest on ie 
commodities on which we are on an export basis (as fall pears). In the i 
past, growers have used existing prices as a guide to initiating and a 
curtailing production. This is an inadequate basis and one that has ng 
frequently led to wide fluctuations in production and financial diffi- | an 
culties. For example, it is unwise for olive growers to expand produc- i 


tion on the basis of- present high prices, because the prices are likely | 

*). to return to their: former low levels once international trade is restored. 
Olive trees set out now probably cannot be brought into production in met ai 
'%o obtain the high: prices. - 2 


“Prunes.- The demand for prunes was greatly impaired during the 
period 1930-40, because of loss of export markets. The resulting low a 
‘prices discouraged plantings during this perioc and a large proportion ph 
of trees are now in the old age Broups. It is probable that the acre- 
age of bearing prunes in California will decline from 151,000 acres in 
3 (1939 to § about 155,000 acres in 1945-45, becsusc of the pressure of low 
prices, and the acu of old and. submarginal tress. ‘Some of this re- 
oy will be replaced by nonbes. ring trees, because most growers have 










40 - 


trees of varying ages. When an old 4 


tree dies, little economy is gained 
by not setting out a young tree in its 


place. 


Prune production in Oregon is decreasing rapidlv. In 1950 there 
were 5.5 million bearing trees in the St eos and in 1940 only 3.6 mil- 
lion trees. In the same period nonbearing trees declined from 300,000 
to 100,000 trees. Decline in production has been accompanied by 4 re- 
duction in quality. Many of the Oregon prune trees are old and it is 
expected that production will continue to decline until after 1945-45. 


Grapes.- California produced 99 percent of the grapes produced 
in the region. In 1939 that State had 240,000 bearing acres of raisin 
grapes, 169,000 acres of wine grapes, and 79,000 acres,..of table grapes, 
or a total of 488,000 bearing acres, 


pa 


Increased consumption of California wines, because of increased 
consumer purchasing power and curtailment of European imports, has 
materially strengthened the position of the growors of wine grapes. 
This improvement has extended to table and raisin varieties, because 
such varieties are used in wines. Consumer acceptance of California 
wines can be of lasting benefit to growers if the quality is kept high 
and may provide a basis for an expunsion of the wine varieties even 
after the emergency period -is passed. 

Raisin grapes have been in a less favored position, because of 
the relatively high percentage normally exported. However, ‘with the 
increased use of raisin varieties for. table and wine purposes and the 
stimulus afforded to exports by the Lend-Lease program there should 
be ho incentive in the immediate future jto reduce raisin acreage. 


Adjustments in production. of grapes are less difficult on the 
whole than for tree fruits:because of ite shorter time- required. to 
bring them into full bearing, and because grapevines can be removed 
more easily than fruit trees. However, etal grape acreage is on sandy, 
coarse soil that'is not well adapted to growing other crops. This 
means that more resistance to adjustments will be felt than if other 
crops could be grown advantageously, 


SpecialPield end Truck Crops 
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In most of the Western States, particularly Arizona, Californie, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, much more land is capable of producing 
such specialty crops as sugar beets, potatoes, beans, rice, flaxseed, 
and vegetables than has ever been used for such purposes. Although 
certain limited areas at times have gone too largely to some of these 
‘erops, from the viewpoint of good land management, considerable expan- 
‘Sion of acreage in these crops would be possible within the general 
framework of good cropping practices, particularly. in irrigated areas. 
The price-cost relationships are the critical factors, and not availa- 
bility -of good land; this is especially true for any one of these crops, 
and toa lesser degree for the group as a whole, 












































Also, some of these crops require more water than other crops now grown, 
_ 80 where water supplies are limited an additional brake on expansion 


oe If the emergency war period should require it, these western irri- 

: ' (o0eie areas offer the possibility of quick expansion with little disloca=  — 
tion or maladjustment to follow. Some reduction of staple crops would 
follow, but such reductions could be easily met in the major staple-crop 
PaTeas. 


Mi 

an 
: Acreage of Be more important field crops of suger beets, potatoes, — 4 
Poryobeans, dry peas, Plaxseed, cotton, and rice and the Aeees peer bak nue 
States is shovm in table 9. Approximately 2 million acres of these seven e 
crops comprised about 11 percent of the cropland harvested in the region, |.” 
in 1939. With the excention of dry field peas and a part of the dry bean” 
_ Boreage, these crops were produced almost entirely on irrigated lands. — an 
_ For sugar beets, dry beans, and dry field peas the acreage in the region 


is a large percentage of the: total United States acreage. Compared with : 

bh the total United States acreage of flaxseed and pe however, the i 
_ acreage in the Far Western region does not loori le “ pea 

: a 

+ 

Table 9.8 Acreage of specified field crops in seven Far Western ee 


Sstatss and in United States, 1939 
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Arizona 2 ital a 5 183 2 


California Sen G 74 329 - LOS Wai cee 120 
Biden. | : 73 124 Cen eitoG 10 - - 
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Sugar Bects.- Californic., Idaho, end Utah are thie important sugar- 
States in this region. In Utch the acreage has fluctuated around | 
RO, thousand acres during the past 15 years, Acreage in Idaho has 
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fluctuated more, but was no higher in 1939 than in the peak year ire 
In California, on the contrary, acreage expended steadily from 46, 000 
acres in 1929 to 173,000 acres in 1940. Largely because of quota’ limite 
tions, the indicated acreage for harvest in California, Idaho, and Bae 
in 1941 will be 229,000, compared with 292,000 in 1940. 1 Re ian 





































i From the physical standpoint, sugar beets can be expanded consid 
coy. ably, particularly in California, subject to increasing difficulties wit 
| diseases and pests. With only a.moderate increase im prices, 10 1srere 
Ae pected that Utah end Idaho producers will expand production only slighth 
‘oi although processing-plant capacity in most areas is ample to take care o 
ae a marked expension. In California, because of the upward trend which 

i indicates that sugar bects have a relative advantage compared with other 
crops, it may be expected that acreage would expand considerably if. 
quotas were removed and present price and payments continued. Inereased 
costs of hired labor will be a discouraging factor, however, per viet 
in California where sugar beets are grown in large blocks. 


Sugar beet ee in the region could easily be expanded from 
the 311 thousand acres in 1939 to more than 400 thousand acres if prices 
are favorable, Nicnowt taxing the processing-plant capacity. Many far- 
mers in irrigated areas like to grow beets because they fit well into 
rotetions with alfalfa and oa and have provided a eee as cash 
crop during, most years. 


Potatoes.- Little-chenge in the acreage of potatoes is anbici=§ 
pated under the assumed price changes for this crop. Because of rela-— 
tively heavy labor demands the potato grower mey find his costs increase 

“if labor shortages develop in the major producing areas. If defense 
meeds should require it, production of potatoes could be expended greatl 
by use of only small Bane tional acreage, because of the high yields per — 
acre throughout most of the irrigated sreas where most of the crop is 


grown in this region. 





ee Beans (dry edible).- Practically all of the dry beans produced i 
as athe region are grown in California and Idsho.. The région in 1039 )haqee: 
st percent of the dry been ucreage of the United States and produced 40 per 

i cent. of the total U.S. crop. Bean acreage has expanded materially du 
ing the past year, especially in Idaho, becsuse of increased defense 
“ae mands. California has had a marked shift from the dark varieties to 7 
or eee white varieties which are in greatest denand at present. There has @! 
; been a moderate incresse in total acreage. 










Los expected that by 1943-45 the acreage of beans will incre 
considerably over the 1959 acreage, though not greatly over the 1941. 
BCreage. ~ Relatively fuitersee es hand Igbor “18 Yequired for this *eropeco 
labor shortages will not be such an important factor as in more inter 


sive crops. Diseases and plant pests may limit expansion in some a 


ae 


Large acreages of beans are grown on steep land subject to sev 
soil erosion, in Colifornia particularly. Efforts should be intens. 
to institute soil-conserving practices and crops in such areas; othe 
large-scale abandonment of. land eventually will. result. . The lon 
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Eanctnls. ro ee eee areas the Lyme acreage is ieedeuaed eee 4 
by price-cost relationships and with a return to lower prices a reduction ~ 
_ in acreage from the emergency level will be in the farmers' interest, © © 


Flaxseed.- In California, where most of the flaxseed of the region 
sis produced, the crop has emponded tremendously during the last few years-- 
from 11,000 acres in 1934 to 213,000 acres estimated for 1941. The 1941 : 
acreage is almost double that of 1939. 


In California and Arizona where danger from winter killing is 
~ small, flaxseed is planted in the fall. The crop has been expanding ‘ 
northward on this basis, but this expansion will be discouraged if severe 
winter killing should be encountered, as is a possibility in any of the GG 
upper San Qoaquin Valley areas. Further expansion is also limited by the 

necessity of using weed-free lands. It is believed, however, that a 
_ doubling of acreage in the San Joaquin Valley is physically feasible. : 


‘ In the past the price in the region has been approximately ic 
'Minneapéis price vlus freight because the Far West was a deficit area, shee 
and shipping charges from Argentina to the West Coast were higher than 
to the East Coast. With production in the rerion exceeding about 200,000 
acres, it is to be expected that surpluses over local needs will appear, 
and the freight differential will tend to be Minneapolis minus freight. 
This #111 be true particularly after the present emergency period, with 
smaller demends for linseed oil in industrial uses. However, this will 
be offset by the premiwa of about 10 cents per bushel received for the 
~ Punjab va riety of flaxseed, grown mainly in California and Arizona, 
which is of better quality than that grown in other parts of the United 
States and in Argentina, 


’ 
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Even with the deterring factors, it is estimated that flaxseed i, 
acreage in California will expand to about 250,000 acres in 1943-45. a 
The acreage could be expanded much more if the price should rise above en 


the assumed, 


In Arizona, on the other hand, where most flaxsoed acreage is in | 
Yuma County, there likely will be « decline in production from the present — 
Lo, O00 ‘acres, to ‘perhaps 10,000 acres, Because of disease and yield dif-) 
ficulties with cotton, there was a big shift from cotton in Yuma County 
with the price at about 9 cents per pound, Flaxsced took up part of the ; 0% 
Slack. However, with the 85 percent of parity loan in effect on cotton, 
it is expected that Yuma County farmers will grow cotton more nearly to ~ 
_ their allotted acreage, and that flaxseed will be unable to compete with 
' the relatively higher priced cotton in that area, Flaxseed production 
in other parts of the region is exnected to remain about eat present low 
mieve.s se ¢ 













> Dry Field Peas.- Production of dry Tield peas in the region dish 

- concentrated in the Palouse srea of eastern Washington and northern 
daho. In 1939 that area produced about four- fifths of the total United © 
ates commercisl crop of dry edible sand secd peas. Dry field peas are Bs 









































grown on dry es Tene in lieu ‘of sumer Pal ORine An increase age in 
age would, therefore, replece no other crop but it would cause some reduc 
tion in wheat yields the following year, Present prices are sufficientl 
high to induce a large expansion in acreage. It is reported that 1941 

acreage exceeds the estimated ecreage for 1943-45. 









If increased emergency demands should develop for dry peas, thea 2 
acreage could be doubled or trebled without seriously taxing the -produc- | 
tive resources and abilities of the farmers of the area, though some 
small additional specialized cauipment probably would be necessary for bd 
attachments to regular grain combines. Canned soaked peas have been if 
suggested as one possibility for providing a concentrated high-protein 
food. This method of taking dry peas, soaking them, ani then canning , 
provides a pea of higher protein content and higher food value than the 
green pea, though it is perhaps less palatable, A 




























Farmers should proceed cautiously in any expansion program be- 
-cause of the relatively limited market for the product. The acreage of 
field peas, however, because the crop replaces summer fallow, can be con= | 
tracted without serious maladjustment or less of capital. on 


pi, Rice.-Acreage of rice in Celifornia fluctuated from 100,00 to 
ee 138,000 acres during the 1930's, end was 118,000 acres in 1940. With 
- an increase in price as assumed, it is expected that the acreage will 
expand to about the upper limit of pest production, or about 138,000 
acres, an increase of 20,000 acres. Rice lands are available and can 
be expanded readily without any serious difficulties. 


Cotton.- Cotton production is confined to the irrigated valleys 
ef Arizona and the southern half of California. .in 1959 these two 
States had 515 thousand acres of cotton, approximately two-thirds of 
which was in Celifornie and one-third in Arizona. The production in 

California is almost entirely short-staple upland cotton, whereas in 
Arizone considerable acreages of lcons-staple Americsun-Ebgyptian cctton 
are grown. Acreage of long-staple cotton fluctuates widely from year 
to year and since World War I was ta unimportant until the 
Pestieflewsyearss- Prom an average acreage 54,000 from 1930 to 1939, 
Americen-Egyptian cotton in Arizona eee a 41,000 acres in 1939, 
to.65,000 in 1940 and an estimated 90 to 100 uMouaail acres in 1941. 
This expansion has been due entirely to the r herpes een avorable price — 
reletionship for this type of cotton. With the expanded acreage’ in 
Arigons this:year, tesether with a, similar e3 xounsion of acreage in New” 
Mexico and western Texas S; 1b is prebable that farmers wilt 3 ed just the 
acreage downward during the next few years becouse of less favorable 
prices, wnless there is a very considerable incrense in demand for this” 
type of cotton. | & 


- 


Cotton growers in Arizona and Californian in the past have ex" 
panded and contracted their acreage markedly in adjustment to price 
prospects. -For instance, in 1937, when no acreage control programs 
were in effect, cotton acreage was 919,000--abcut two-thirds greater 
than the acreage, in either .1936 or 1938. Bocause of average Sai 
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-600 pounds in California, the ercp has been profitable, even at rela- 
tively low prices. In Arizona, ecttcn has been planted on abcut one- 


third of the total irrigated xcreage of the State, and some 30 thousand 
acres of new lend has been brought under irrigation in one county alone 


during the last few years in order to grow cotton. 


Acreage cf short-staple cotton in Arizona has boen less than the 
allotted acreage under the AAA program during the last 2 or 3 years, 


largely because of the shift to growing of long-staple American-Egyptian 


cotton and partly because of the high 1937 acreage. In California, where 


ne Anerican-Eryptian cotton is grown, the allctted acreage has been more 


nearly approached. Present indicetions are that the 1943 @ilcotment in 
these States will be about 600,000 acres. Under the 85 percent parity 
loan legislation it is tc be expected that: the price of cotton will be 
so faverable that farmers will adjust their acreage of cotton to about 
the maximum allowed under the AAA program. If it is assumed that the 
present program will continue about as now constituted, there will be 
no downward adjustment in cctton acreage; in fact, cotton acreage will 
be somewhat higher in the 1913-45 period than during 1989 and 1940. 


In Arizona, competition for use of lands outside the AAA program 


will be betweeri lung-staple American-Egsyptian cotton and alfalfa or some 


other crop. Acreage of long-staple cotton will depend entirely upon 
price expectations, With the price somewhere near 24 or 25 cents per 
pound, it is estimated that some 60,000 acres of American-Egyptian 
cotton will be preduced in Arizona--less than the acrenge grown in 
1940 end 1941. The reduction im expected because of increased lebor 
costs. With higher prices the acreare will be g¢reater, Very’ little 


long-staple cotton is oreduced in California, and it is not likely that 
be 3 


any expansion will occur unless the price becomes extremely favorable. 


‘No great expansion is-.anticipated even then, as long as the one-variety 


law is maintained throuchout the major cotton-growing areas of Celifornia, 


end-if the law were renoved premiums that have been received because tof 


uniform grade might be jecpardized. 


Because cf plentiful water supplies for the first time in many 
years, particubsrly in Arizona, there is a’ danger thet expansion will 


ra) 


proceed too far in. some of 


the cotton-producing «reas. AAA control pro- 


grams will limit expansion in short-staple production, but if the price 
is favorable. tnére may. be a. large expansion in American-Eeyptian produc- 


tion. In the pumping areas especially, undue expansion may later forces 
seme very serious retrenchments if there is a return of several dry 
years. lLcwering of the water table will affect adversely not only any 
new land, but the colder farms is well. 


Introduction of more alfalfe into the rotations. in some cotto 


areas would be desirable for a permanent agriculture, If surplus-cotton 


production in the United States is maintained during the pest-defense 


period, with lower prices, the long-time desirable in Arizona and Calif- 


ornia probably would be & smaller cotton acreage... These sreas for the 


most part con shift te other crops without serious dislocations, depend- 


ing Ruan price relaticnships of other alternative ercps, 
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Truck Crops.- As with fruit crops, California is the major srea 
of commercial truck crop production in the region, with about three- 
fourths of the 666,000 acres in the region in 1939 (table 10). Truck- 
crop production in the Far West, particularly in California and Arizona, 
has been for market rather than for processing, largely because the 
climate permits producticn during the winter when most other areas can- 
not produce for fresh cmsumption., In Washington, Oregon, and Utah, 
however, most vegetable preduction is for processing. Commercial sruck 
crop acreage for market comprised 79 percent of the total truck crop 
acreage in the seven Western States, but only 58 percent in the rest of 
the United OAS A snift toward°a larger acreage for processing and 
aismaller acreage, for market occurred from 1939 to 1940, probably chiefly 
os a result of the defense progran, 


Table 10.- Acreage of commercial truck crops for market and for 
precessing, seven Far Western States and United States, 
1939, 1940, and 1945-45 expected 









































a > For market For processing; Total, , .. 

Heavies Wn He eerie * 1943-45 

; _ 1939 ~-- 1940251939 .°-1940°'| 19504 — 1940. (experuee 
: Ly 000) L000) yO) 1, O0dy" LOCO Nan SOCr maniac e’ 
Sarees acres agres Acres acres OCoOres acres 
Arizona : 52 46 se = 52 46 50 
California : 367 354 a 128 490 462 490 
Idaho - a 15 3 4. 14 19 : 15 

Nevada : - - ~ - - - ; - 

‘Oregon : AS 14 20 55 58 49 40 
Uteh : 5 5 18 22 28 au Oe 
Washington : 22 23 27 35 49 BE 59 
Region shy 47 437 196 224 666 661 686 
United States; 1,753 1,691 ete 1,333 tigate 3,025 --- 





Because cf the intensive nature of production of truek crops, the 
highly specialized character of the operetions, and the hazardous nature 
Of one: venvure:,: shifts into land (oubwer truck crovs by nonexperienced 
farmers ore relatively minor. This makes fcr a relatively stable total 

acreage of truck crops, but with extreme shifts from one to another cf 
the creps making up the total. Truck cropleands are often double-cropped 
and plantings are geared closely to anticipated prices 


Tightening of the labor situation will effect the truck-crop 
operator adversely, not cnly through higher wage rates because of fewer 
vailable 1s Hoceres but also because of the danger of losing part of 
the crop if laborers sre not on hare at the. right) time. 





sased corisimer. eatennsine power ne efforts re ienbor ey 
| , some. inerense in prices is. expected, Labor rates may increase 
aster, however, and more than offsot the price rise. 




















_ Any needs fer at hanes crops oan easily be met if there is 
corresponding price stimulus, because relatively few irrigated acres 
are required to produce a large volume, It is expected that a further 9 
shift to vegetable crops for processing will occur during the defense eae 4? 
period AS che demind for canned vegetables increases for shipment a 
under the Lend-Lease program. Only © moderete increase in the total ale 
aérea LEE is expected, however, because of incrcasing costs and un= 9 97 
certaitiutes » regarding lnbor supplies. . | "ee 


The grower of truck crops will necessarily be forced to watch sa 

iH . . le > ‘ Nie 

more closely than ever the price situation and the cost factors, par- hee 
Pticulsarly hired lsbor ond fertilizer, and to Zeep himself in position fea 


‘Go retrench or expand as tne occasion may requires. 
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“Appendix 


Table 1l.- Industrial production, income payments, wholesale prices, 
4 _ and farm expense items, 1939-41, and assumed 1943-45, es: 


ee t Secs 
United States y 


F ba Stee 


eet alle 
‘Estimated ‘Assumed 
: : * 1941 1943-4 


- Industrial production  :Index(1935-39=100) 108 122 


« 
° 
a 
. 


Incone payments, total ;:Billion dollars 74.3 


Non-agricultural " " 67.6 


- Agricultural ; . 6.7 


Farm cash income | G62 


_. Wholesale prices Index (1926=100) 


Prices paid by farmers :Index(1910-14=100) 


oo ee 


Interest and taxes :; : 


Farm machinery 


Building material 2/ 


ee 0@ 688 668 


Fertilizer 


Wage rates paid — 
to hired labor 


oe ee oe 


1/ Not available. 
2/ For other than house. 
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0673 
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> 6.92% 
2 7.044 
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1/ Computations based on calendar-year averages except where marked by 

‘asterisk, in which case crop- vony everages were used. 

2/ Only 1939 included. 

Bf Only 1938 and 1939 Sade 

4/ Only 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 included. 

o/ Only 12935, 1936 and 1937 included. 
Adjusted from arithmetic average of .099 cents per 1lb., with proportion- 
> adjustments being made in State prices. ee 
Adjusted from arithmetic average of $6.52 per cwt., with Peet ore 
a being eos in nee Bee a 


justment s Peas rane LS pees 
/ Adjusted from arithmetic average of { 
stments being made in State prices. 
justed from arithmetic average of $7.78 per cwt., with Dr por tlcne te Ppa: 

ents Pie. me de in Stete prices. wea 


$3.89 per cwt., with proporticnate 





‘Table. 13.- Assumed rae oer - ere average 1943-45, 
United States and Far Western States i 


a Ya - 
ot 


e 
C 3 . i $ 


‘United * 


Product aie ‘ states ° 


rs 


r Doky 
ly 0Se3 903 
409s gl aee 
Corn REPS, 299s 
Oats : : 63 
Barley | 60 3 062 
*Rice : : : ood 
Flaxseed : 10: : 2.038 
*Beans (dry) : mores MD aden te AY ha Al 
mruck crops sindexsm | LSC - - 
*xHay: all : : , 10.83 ; 10.74 
*Alfalfa — : top evecewt mile ks 
-*Sugar beets OD fear i : 6.56 
Potatoes : wap wh pik as OL 
*xApples : : Ra us oat Pees 
*Peaches : 1.65 $ «68 
*Oranges Xs FO) DLS OM tebe | Owe 2 Se Sc 
*Grapefruit : : : 58 -Ooee : - 
Cotton : : hes 216 : CO ul 
Cottonseed : 35 200 35,64. 3. - 
Hogs : v2.43 2h ele OG r12. 00: 1200: 12 “48: 12. 00: 
Beef cattle 10,78) roll. 285: 29.554 10.983 20. 34 « 9.90: | 
Veal calves : : : 12.88 : 14.84 :11.62: 14.14: 14.14:14.00: 1 
Sheep 2) SO, 025s ¢ PsGl ary Oe tars (O.aaie Tee yolks eevee 
Lamb s 13,0042 15,005) I7.G¥otlisdOs 12.4027 ai ste ae 
Wool SLioes 045 2. 241 3 045 3 td: 043; 0453 43:3 
Chickens ; it «20 elite easy del sts CP ees 
Eggs Poze) Ue S rl he teal ee eg eC OUes Geer 
Borecoriat eh Shoe sO eo eee p BAS siemens eae le 
Milk (whiise. )- iOwts 24467 92095: sea bbe 108 ie 2640. eas 


oe 4 . . e 
ry ° ° . i . 


Wheat | 
Rye 


20. Ob ribs 66 Oba dee 


Ce 


oo 69606 68m 88 


. 
a ane eee ee ooo 


* Crop year average prices. All others are calendar year average » 


- 1/ Prices for 1943-45 are based on special assumptions discussed in body 
mH renort.. They are not forecasts of what prices will be. State prices he 
- been computed by Coa a fea paras ‘ths pies eee ba U. S. fs 
price and the - 
U.S. farm prices. 
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1988-45 : Percentago ¢ 
Estimated acreage or: change from :Long-time: ~ 
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Table 14.- Arizona crop and livestock production; 1939 actual, 1945-45 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable - Continued 











; : : 1945-45 : Percenvage : : 
: : ae :Estimated acreage or: change from :Long-time: Petg. 
Item :Unit : ar snumber & production: 1939 __—s:cesirable:change 
: : actual Loo pag yt oe go ee Deedee ent anmam from 
: Expected Desirable ected: aie. . Vege 
: : (000) (000) (C00) (000) 
Beef & veal pro- : : 
duction, live * : 
we ight eos ere LOS S960 1 Bes 200s: 1855200 + 8 +8." 2205008 +30 
Bock production, | * : 

live weight “AEDs: 8,070 8, 800 §, 800 + 9 + 9 8, 000 -i1 
Lamb & mutton : : : 

production, ; ‘ 

Five weight \ %) Lbs.? 32,18 AO S75Onw SO, FHO se lene i ie 30,750 = 4 
atk cows,)2-yr. * : 

old and over : : 

January 1 Pe Oem 49 56 60 +]4 +22 65 +33 
Midk production : Lbs.*. 230,000 269, 700 284,700 +16 +24 $08, 500 +34 
Wool shorn ¢ Loss: 4,856 4,200 4,200 -~14 -14 4,200 -14 
Chicken egg pro- : : . 

duction Silcpanrie (tap tke 8,000 6,900 +16 +16 6,000 +16 
Chickens raised : No. : 996 1,158 1,158 451 Goa Aes) 1,158 +16 


See table 2 for footnotes and sources of data. 
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aoe sei TiPornia ¢ cna sete Livdstock produetion: 1939 actual, 1943-45 
expected and desirable, i 









and long-time desirable 












































: «1948-45 ; Percentese: : tei 
1939 :Estimated acreage or: change from :Long-time: oe 
“, gnumber. & pe Seuiee en: 1939.4 desirable: ae 
eh Ti Exe ghesir= (tentative): 7a) 
“Expected ‘Desirable’ if * 1930 n=s 
eae spected: able: _ 4 
(000) (000) (090) (000) M 
132 7 1S. 133.0 * * 133.0 Ci 
30; 524 20,524 30,524 ae 0 50, 524 Aer, 
8, 652 8,900 p.e00e Se 478 8,700 Pee 
658 635 635 = 3 - 3 650°) =a 
ci aeset ey 12,192 12,192 * * 12,480: 7 ae 
on 6 Sale 0 6 Org 
66 66 65 0 6) 66 One 
60 70 rhe inde 75 shoves 
2,040 2,359 2,859 +16 +16 2. 528 ee 
136 136 LoD Ope.) - 4 130 -4 — 
3,944 4,131 3,978 +5 +1 3,978" Gee 
1,234 1,258 1,500... 416° 422 . -bj40O0meataam 
30, 850 39,580 40,850. +28 >. +33 38,2209 42405 
120 138 138 +18 +15 120 ! Oe 
9, 000 9,489 9,490 +5 +5. 8,486" 75 5eram 
108 250 250 +181" +131 200 +85 — 
Lp 7es 3,200 3,200 +85. +'+86 2,560: +48: 7 
329 325 600 ake ha a 275) ele 
3,990 aS O42 S150 n ce Fee S875") ee. 
1,643 1,585 VHA Da ae ane: 1,665 — ae 
4,343 A Tet 4,877 - +10 fle 5,028 +#ie ey 
751 675 909 +16° +20 950 426 
3,229 3,762 3,870 +16: +20 4,085 +26 
109 160 tee Geet Bee, 140 4280 
166" 175: 52 oka 175 oe 
Colo, 25482 Ee eR ese) Ba en) 2,452. Gee 
74 Movie: (es Soles  p BOs seed 

23 ,000 20,250 hemes oe | ea -12 21,600, ie iieam 
10 lee 10 0 0 10 mee 
eG 2,200 1,200 9) 0 ee Rel On 
8,024 6,600 6,600 -18 aus 4,500 44 — 
24 5293 20,000 20,000 ~-13 -18 22,000 ~[aaGae 
44,404 45,000 45,000 +1 +1 39,850 | #2 ioe 
1,975 2,000 BEOOOI” Giri +1 1,000 -49 

BET 375 350 +15 +7 300 ices 
450 70 438 +5 Sk 375 | sit am 
490 490 4.90 0) 0 490 ‘Cie 
2.150 2,150 20 0 0 2,150 OF 

Continued 
oe POE UE ee Poe ? Mie dT Lele 
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Table 15.- California crop and livestock production: 


expect ted and [| desirable, 





Item 


:Unit 


a a ee 


Beef & veal pro- 
auction, Live 
weight 


Pork production, 
live weight 


Lamb & mutton 
production, 
live weight 

Milk cows, 2-yr. 
old and over 
January 1 


Milk production 


Wool shorn 


Chicken erg pro+ : 


duction 


Chickens raised 





* Less than 0.5 


See table 2 for 


e 
4 


z 


percent. 


va 


1939 
actual 


(000) 


484,075 | 


165,668 


151,000 


674 


yond y OOO 


1943-45 


:sEstimated acreage or: 


snumber & cS eabe 


er rn 





TRS ‘Desirable 
(090) rae feces 
525,000 525,000 
194 ,000 194,000 
140 , 000 140,000 

765 8BO0 

5,200,000 5,438, 000 


26,180 26,180 


173,000 180,000 
25,000 26,000 


footnotes and sources of data. 


>: Percentage. =: 
change from :Long-time: 


1939 actual, 


and long-time desirable - Continued 





1945-45 





Pots. 


change 





LOSe desirable 4054 
Exe ybesir= (tentative): **o0 
‘ 1939 

:pected: able: : 

(000) 

+ 8 + 8 525,000 +8 
roy 3 24d 175,000 +6 
ay ae 140, 000 tauen 
+14 +19 800) hake 
+23 +28 5,017,600 +18 
CL OM eee) 26,180) 210 
+25 +30 170, 000% 423 
+23 +33 24,500 +26 


id 


Taaho beat and Teotoak eredas tii. 1939 actual, 1945-45 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable 


- Unit 


a 


oo 07 89) ee ee | 


S No ry 
An ous eens t 
:Acres;: 


-Acress: - 


Bue 


eo +7 oe 
on 
ry 
Oo 
n 


Bue 
sAcres 
* Buo 
-Acres 
. Bus 
sAcross: 
¢ IBiUlic : 
sAcres: 
Bule 


on eo eo oe oe on fe 


Acres; 
ing sorghums : Tons: 
“Alfalfa :Acres: 
+ Tons: 
sACress: 
:Acres: 
: Tons: 
:Acres: 
Ue s 
-ACres;: 
o, BUS 04 
s,commercial: Bue 
: : Bue 

2 BOXES: 

:50XCS: 

sACres: 

:Bales; 

sAeross 

: Tons; 


. 
° 
ca 
. 
. 
. 
2 
. 
. 
. 
2 
e 
e 


potatoes 


ERT edeaes. ae 


1939 
actual 


re rene 


(000) 


4347 
10,298 
3,929 
870 
Tea 
5 

55 

33 
1,138 
164 
6,23 
155 

5, 580 


‘Expected 


: percenta fe. : Be 
:Estimated acreage or: change from. 
pnumber é production; 1939 :desirable; 

ei tae : Ex- ;Desir-:(tentative)s 
*Desirable bane ate ( ) 
: spected: able ; 


° . 
AR NS RN RG A a ee 


(000) 
44,5 
10,850 
3,975 
950 870 
22,800 + 22,620 
4 4 
44 44 
35 
1,260 
150 
5,700 
180 
6,419 


(000) 
44,5 
10: 7350" 
3,975 
870 
22,620 


(000) 
44.5 
10,350 
4,025 


10 
gO 


+++4+4+4+ + 
do eB 
“Ir 2 OaOOmo ! 


a 


CA GIS GI ft 


Continued 





sLong-time; 
{ 


Table 16.- Idaho crop and livestock production: 1939 aeun 1948 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable - Coneireen ee 


: - 1943-45 : + Percentage 
1939 sEstimated acreage or : 
snumber & production: Looe 
ee Re ee Par: teontattoe 
‘Expected ‘Desirable en cted: abl 


(000) (000) (000) 
169,860 182,000 190,000 
100,780 120,000 150,000 


duction, live ; 
er : 113,520 116,000 116,000 


200 237 237 


1,121,000 1,340,000 1,360,000 


16,606 17, 00a fli a00 


27,100 28,000. 


5,500 + 5,500 





“Sxpected and desirable, re levee aime Hea ania 


as ws Rah Rn a RIE FR SEN RO NRE RT LE CT 


F : ry 1943-45 : Percents Be 4 
: 1939 sEstimated acreage or; change from :Lone+time: 


at de, Bat pnumber & production; 1939 ' jdesirable’ 


° ata alan ‘Desirable’ bx= “:vesir-s(tartative): 
t spected; able ; 


RL eC pepreeee weeeed ee 


| as "t (000) ~ GP C000) 82) ~ (000) ; . (00) 
ar of farms | $ Noe 3.) 3.6 3.6 By Pees 
land in farmstAcres: 3,785 3,735 5,705 ONE 5,785 
land - tAores! 4£8 4.88 ee, 488 
' tAhcres 16 15 a ti LS. 
Bios 412 363 ; 12 ‘363 
Acres - x i 
: Bu. = al , ; ~ 
sAcres 
+ Bus 
sAcres 
$ Bue | 
sAcres 
2 Bue 
tAcres 


hw 
ta) 


SO 


iD 


o1 o1 OF SO we 


en 
doe 


{ 


s. (dry 
ible). 
all exclud- 


Continued 





_ fable 17.- Nevada crop and Seveseae production; 1939 actual, 19 
. exnected and desirable, and long-time desirable - Continued 


METRES 7 : > Perce: tage 

:Estimated acreage or: cnange fron 

ynumber & production; + 1969 
ee Eke, Desir bone tees 
eee pesirabig pected: able oe 


| (000) (000) (000) 
ef & veal pro- 3) 
muctLon, live > 
weight ae YG AS 84 3 85,000 
ork production, : 
» Live weight OS as 5,770 


amb & mutton 
bi 

meproduction, 
Sh live weight 


ilk cows, e-yr. 
old and over 
January 1 i 21 


1k production’ : Lbse: 113,000 118,700 


ol shorn —-;:_ Lbs. 6,080 5,724 


icken egg pre- 
duction ; Doze ; 2,200 
Chickens raised’ ; No.° 404. 


A a ee ne 


See table 2. for. footnotes and sources of data. 





ea atte | igs 
- Oreron crop and livestock production; 1939 actual, 1943-4! 
“expected and desirable, and long-time desirable 


. ; } 
IH I L484 |. esbereentage -))  . 5) 
Estimated acreage or; change from :sLong-time; an 
mnumber & production: _ 19389 ___:desirable:°n 
‘Expected Deurecle! tee eae 

ee Se ee (Omaooo) yoo) 
er or ‘farms’: ;°Noe + 61.8 63.0 COPS wale ae ar 
land in farms:Acres: 17,988 Pree) 21 968 0 
land Acres: 4,041 4,100 £100 mash) 
Acres: 756 850 750 
2 Buss L6,,.LO8 17,3560 16,000 
sAcres 6.5 ae e6 45 
3 Bus Ppeadoe > 607 504 
n-all purposes:Acres: 36 65 79 
Ble i 2,046 aglee.. |) Gy a75 
Pee or erain sAcres; , 350.” '860° 300 - 
3 LL ereD 9, 540 9,540 
182 200 
5,569 5,600 &,6CO 


- _ - 


ee ee ee 


1939 
’ i actual 


1h @ " 
rs 


OOF EO mM 


+ 


1+ + 
TE paw) ye 
i pak 


6 6 
GO 60 
re ra 
16 LG 


ell exclud- 3A 
ing sorghums 


Alfalfa 


Os CH eeo © on ws 


oe oo oe oe oe ve oe eo oe eo ee 7 oe ve 


hums, all 
xcept sirup Acres: 
r beets Teen ores. 
i s tons 

Acres: 
ayy gt 
t potatoes Acres; 
* Bus. 


PB ie om 
>BOXeS: 
:Boxess: 
:Acres: 
:Bales; 
:Acres;: 


Continued 





te eke eee >) ak ee or or in my ‘oO 


Table 18.- Oregon crop and livestock production; 1939 actual, 1943 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable - Continued 


: ; > 1945-45 > Percencaces  s 

: : :Estimated acreage ors change from :Long-time: | 
‘ is} ‘ : ys AZo) aie i art ety 

:Unit : 195¢ snumber & production: Looe -desirable 


aetna ee ne teat a ee tee ee 


: .  eetual A ; Ex- ;Desir-<tentative) 


, : Expected Jesirable pected: able.» 


ee 1 = 


(000) (000) (000) . | Re (00Gs 


Beef & veal pro- 
Bue vLON,. Live 3 Hy 
weight Set 229,690. ~259,400 * § 260,000 260 5000 


2ayF 


68,120 85,150 150,000 


83,200 90,000 


old and over 
January 1 “Noe 258 270 220 
Lbse:1,364,000 1,600,000 1,725,000 


Bees tS eyed Zk 16,000 1G, FSO) 


cken eg¢ pro- 
duction DOZ stacy Lod 36,000 38 , 000 
NOe : 4,528 5,900 5,600 


2 e 
e e 


Pe aes er ee ee OA ee ye ene 


> table é for footnotes and sources of data. 





3 Livestock production: 1939 note e454 * 
expected a and desirable, and long-time desirable ah 


ROAR 


1945-45 : Percentage : P 
1939 :Bstimated acreage or: change from tLong-time: | — 
number, é production=_ 1939. s:desirable: 


: : ; : Ex- ;Desir-:(tentative): 
Expected Desirable’ ~ *( 3 
: spected;: able ¢ 


ee hee ne as 


actual 


(000) (000) (000 } (C00) 
: lo. 2004 6064 PSs 5) Coe 
sAcres: Tee, Tote 7,802 7,006 
~-sAcres:; Lyso7 1,067 LoGT . 1387 
;Acres In 260 peo 199 
etl. Bf 4,644 “eae 4,202 
sAcress: 4 4 
> Bue : Ae : : Se 
sAcres 24 29 Ys aa ANS, 
so Bus 348 783 4 3) es 
:Acres: é 20, 3 "20 
=, Bue us 900 780 780 
:Acres: 90 25 gos 
s Bue 3 5,690 3,895 1 ae e 4, Ode 
sAcres: - - 
SASHA. ols - 
:Acres: - 
eres : 
sAcres: 
ad : Cwter 
, all exclud- :Acres: 
ing sorghums :; Tons: 
Acres; 
: Tons: 


:Acres: 
sAcres: 
+ Tons 
Acres: 
eS | 

sAcress 
+ Bue 

+ Hue 

: Bue 

: Boxes 
:Boxes;: 
sAcres: 
>Bales; 
:Acress; 
- Tons: 


. 
. 


Continucd 





- fable 19.- Utah crop and livestock production: 1959 actual, 1943; 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable - Continued 


duction, Vive 
_ weight 
der 
ork production, 
_ ,live weight 


production, 
live weight 

sible COWS, 2-Vr-. 
old and over 
January 1 

lk production 

ol shorn 


hhicken egg pro- 
duction 


jickens raised 


Less than 0.5 percent. 


coe LOeOsan : Percercage + 
 sEstimated acreage or: chamge from :Long-t: 
poe snumber & production: 1939. f  sdesirape 
ein Ex yDesire : tentative 


‘expected (Desirable | coted: able 


~ (000) (000) ~~ (000) 


SF. 820. (SP 200)', (O74, 200 


29,440 31,890 31,290 


76,338 


100 bap its 
538,000 6355, 000 


19,444 19,437 


a7. 558. 7.000 


3,355 4,000 


—_——- 


» table 2 Torfootnotes and sources ‘Or data, 





; RUN ARDY ini als 
A 


ston crop and livestock production: 1939 actual, 
expected and desirable, and long-time desirable 


i 
a atte Seal 


: 1943-45 ; Percentage : : 
1939 :Estimated acreage or: change from :Long-time; 
le snumber & production: . 1989 :desirable;: is 
aes > Ex- ;Desir-;(tentative): 7 7 
: 1939 

spected: able ; 7 eae 


Hi : | : (000) (000) P500 (000) 
Sumber of farms? No. * 81.7 83.0 oP. 0k wot o210e 
“land in farms*Acres* 15,182 15,200 15,200 15,200". 
: 7Acres* 6,229 6,400 6,200 6,050 — 
*Acres? 1,901 2,100 1,900 ae 
Bis ao. ne 47,860 43,700 41,700 
*Acres? 26 28 28 28 
| 255 
55 
Us 285 
150 
7,260. 


Potg. 
change 


"Expected ‘Desirable 


vs : aun oor 260 200 255 
rn-all purposes*Acres* 32 34 40 
“A =~ Bueion Tad 1,200 1,410 
"Acres? 229 20 220 
eae oH A eee 10,648 10, 648 
*Acres*. 96 Jamies 200 150 
ei ret ne a gan 6 4,935 6,580 4,935 
*Acres* - - - i ae 


HF tO-O OO OwooOwm * W 


Om on 


Blieent - i ‘ 
rE Wiehe Ant: 
Bue VIOg 
Acres?*. _ | | ! - | een 
CWiies ; | oe 
Acres* . ; 1,100 
: apnten 
400 
1,000 


ve 
be 
OQ 
La 
oO 
wy 

e 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
e 
. 
. 


:Acres: 
+ Tons; 
:Acres;: 
: Bue 

sAcres;: 
pa EROS, oir 


:Boxes: 
»Boxess: 
sAcress 
:Bales : 
sAcres: meal 
: Tons: Te 
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Table 20.- Washington crop and livestock production; 1939 actual, 194 
. expected and desirable, and long-time desirable - éontinued 

















BRAT yore tee waa a : 1943-15 °"""y Percentage =: | 
: :Estimated acreage or: change from :Long-time 
Item :Unit : 1939 snumber & proauctiont eed :desirable 
: , actual a ae Uee nee ee ". Ext -Desir-:(tentative 
ole aa eg ie Desirable nected; able ; 
A ’ : . (v00) (009) (000 } 
Beef & veal pro- ; : 
Reese Onl, Live s+ a8 
weight < Lbsss, 260,960. “Ley 020 a 20g, OOO Wy 16 +24 
ork production, : : . 
live weight *: LDS. ¢ hei Ord. 0 BRU OT UARO SOe aig +96 
Lamb & mut : : 
production, : : 


live weight 


Lbse: 37,685 35,604 35,604 - 6 a6 


7? 
2 


ilk cows, 2-yr. 
old and over : 
January 1 2 NO. 


545 384 oo) EER +18 


vo 


oo 


3e22,061,000 2,410,000 2,452,200 +20 +23 2,453 


Milk production : Lbs 
ool shorn 3 LvSes 6,074 5,934 ye se I ane ee 
- Chicken egg pro- 3: : 


Doze: 59,417 75,000 75,000 +26 +26 
Nogoc'’ 5790)" "21000 5 W000: | fee) heer 


oY 
ry 


Q 

pee) 

an S 

a) OQ 

=) ct 

a pe 
fe) 

a ‘S) 

se 

WV 

mr” 

c¢) 

Q 

oe or oo 


en i i ee A i en ee ie a od 








eee 


Tavie 2 Tor Pootnones and sources of data. 
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